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ABSTRACT 

The initial step in tlie evaluation of the Fort 
Gay-Thompson School Community Council's program was to establish 
baseline data prerequisite to measuring^ the change in the program's 
influence. Surveys were made of the typical program phases regarded 
as germane to evaluation. Thus, data wer^ obtained on: 
pupils — enrollment trends, achievement levels, perceptions of school; 
staff-qualifications, experience, per:^onal background, goals and 
nee ds as perceived by teachers, teaching strategies and classroom 
practices; program — pattern of course offerings, student services, 
and extra-curricular programs; school plants and facilities; and 
pupil transportation. These phases w^ere not treated separately since 
their interrelationships were regarded as highly important. The 
students, teaching and administrative staffs of the. Fort Gay-Thompson 
schools, and the staffs of the District's central office, the School 
Community Council office, and the State Department of Education 
supplied the data. This report presents the baseline data. Among the 
baselfhe finding:? were: the Fort Gay-T|ibmpson schools showed a 
continual, although gradual, growth; in 1971-72, the 3rd and 6th 
grades at Thompson Elementary were below national, state, and county 
averages in every area except math; adopted textbooks provided the 
principal planning source for instruction; and unlike the elementary 
teachers, the high school teachers made little use of sub-grouping in 
the classroom. (NO) 
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SCHOOLS OF FORT GAY-THOMPSON, WEST VIRGINIA 
SPRING 1973 



A report by the Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky, of information basic to e,valuation of the 
Fort Gay Elementary, Fort Gay High, and 
Thompson Elementary schools of . 
Wayne County', West Virginia* * 



This report is the initial step in the evaluation of a program 
being dlrectied by the Fort Gay-Thompson School Communit^^ iCpunci^ the 
establishment of baseline data prerequisite to measurement of change 
as expected for any longitudinal study of the influence of a program. 

Presented here, therefore, is information .which the study team could 

i 

and felt it advisable to obtain for appraisal of the effectiveness of 
Is which 



are the concern of the Council. I 
in the study, it seemed proper to use a "dragnet" 



the three schoo 

At this point 

approach in gathering ^information. That is, whatever information 
offered any reasonable lillfelihood of becoming; useful in the evaluation 
was obtained as it was available . Accordingly, surveys were made of . 
the typical phases of the program generally reigarded by evaluation as 
germane to evaluation': 

1) Pupils--enrollment trends, achievement levels, perceptions of 
school. ^ > 

_ 2) Staff --qualifications, ea?perience, etc.,; including goals and need 
as i^erceived by teachers, and teaching strategies and classroom 
practices. ^ ^ 

3) Program — ^pattern of course offerings and student services, 
including extra-curricular programs. 



^Performed under contract with the. Fort Gay-Thompson School 
Community Council. ' \ 
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4) School plants and facilities 

5) - Pupil transportation 

-These phases, ultimately, are not being treated separately, 
the interrelationships among the various phases being regarded as 
highly important. Also, the study of the community, being carried out 
by Dr-r-Rlchard Comfort of Marshall University, was regarded as germane 
in consideration of the special needs of students coming out of the 
unique socio-economic background of the community. 

Sources of Inforiiation 



The studj^ team are in the' debt of the students, teaching and 
administrative stiaffs of the Fort Gay-Thompson schools for their 

\ ■ ' . 

generous cooperation. Also, since the study required some records 

not available in those schools, thanks should go also to the Wayne 

/ * \ , 

County School District cetitral office staff who provided attendance 

and test-score data not only for the three schools but for the county 
as a Whole, thereby permitting some useful iomparisons to be made. The 
support, too, of the School Community CouncfLl office staff, and of the 
West Virginia Department of Education should be recognized. Thanks go 
to all of these from the study team. j 

The study team atteii?)ted to interfere as little as possible with 
the routine operation of the schools. Since the Fort Gay High School 
was due for accreditation review by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools, the stui^y team, by special arrangement, served 
as a visiting team to review the staff self-study and reported. to the 
Association. It obtained usefu\l information, thereby, for this report, 

li 



conseir/ing the time of the Fort Gay High School staff, since much of 

, - '4 

the content of the accreditation reports was needed for this study in 
any case. - - 

Recommendations i 

^ : .1 - 

This report was not intended to produce recommendations ---yet , 

it was to present, the information in such form as to imply whatever 

the needs of the schools were. That is, it was riot to be just a 

jumble" of unorganized information without implications. Some of 
the writers, however, saw fit to set forth recommendations, botW 
formally and at various points in presenting information which impliied 
needs. These ye have left in the^repor^ assuming that in a sense, 
a need stated at this point is a/ "baseline" for evaluation purposes 
later, when needs now are compared to needs later. 

The actual recommendations, however, should be regarded as 
judgments, rather than as objective' data. A recommendation repre- 
sents, simply, the need for a given action as perceived by the 
writer--with no intent to imply that the specific recommendation 
offered is the only way to deal with the need. The recommendation 
may be regarded as a gratuitous ^'contribution" made by the writer, 

therefore, because he felt that in\^ offering it he was interpreting 
, his observations more effectively; \ 



THE PUPILS OF FORT GAY-THOMPSON SCHOOLS 

What are general population trends ? 

In the past decade Wayne County, West Virginia, as is typical 
of most Appalachian counties, has shown a continued decrease in total 
population. The 1960 census showed a population of 38,977» The 1970 
census showed 37,581 or a 3»6 percent decrease. Moreover, the population 
of the age group 20 or under has fallen from 17,288. in 1960 to 15,030 
in 1970, or a net loss of 2,258 or 13- percent. / 

In James S, Brown's study. Southern Appalachian Population Chang e. 
1960-1970: A Firsf Look at' the 1970 Census , one finds a general popula- 
tion decline in the Appalachian region. Brown attributes the loss 
primarily to the decline, in the coal mining industries, which in turn, 
promoted high migration and a decline in the natural increase of the 
population. This decline in the natural increase of the population 
has a two-fold explanation. First, there has been a slight increr.se in 
deaths, due to an increasing number of old people in the population. 
Secondly, there has been a decline in the birth rate caused by the out- 
migration of large numbers of young people in the^ child -producing age. 
Thus, Brown fbund that the area;s of heaviest migration tended to have 
the greatest decline in number of births. It is entirely reasonable to 
expect specific incidents to alter migration patterns in Wayne County. 
Changes in employment opportunities - and modification of the resource 
base through highways, bridges, ^^r dam constjtuction, for instance, will 
almost certainly change the migration pattern^ The occurrence of war's 
or other disasters and of unusual swings iJ business activity would 
change not only the migration pattern but also the birth andTdeath. rate. 



What are pc^pil population trends? . 

Contrary to what or)e would expect from the general population 
trends, the pupil population of the Fort Gay-Thomp.on area has shown a 
gradual,. but steady, increase over the past decade. Pupil population 
is shown for Thompson in Table 1-, Fort Gay Elementary in Table 2, and 
Fort Gay High in Table 3. This seemingly,.,paradoxical development caused 
some slight consternation until it was learned through interviews with 
the local residents that the construction of a dam in another sector 
of Wayne County was one reason for the growth. The people being dis- 
placed through the inundation of their homes by the dam construction 
chose the area of Fort Gay-Thompson in which to relocate. Probable 
reasons for this choice, according to the interviewee, were industry 
in the Big Sandy Valley, farm land, and a similarity to their former 
section of the county. [ • ^ 

Tables 1, 2, and 3. show the population by grade, sex, retainees 
and percent retained per school. Retainees ^are deleted in Table 3 be- 
cause high school term re|v^ts do hot show retention. The tables also 
show the continual growth from 1961 to 1971. 

As can be seen from the above information, the Fort Gay-Thompson 
schools have shown a continual, although gradual, growth. Whether this 
growth will continue, decline, or stabilize at its present level is a 
matter for- conjecture. "However, op. the ba^si's of enrol Imenjis^^^o^^^ • 
l^st four years it would be fairly safe to assume that the enrollment has 
stabilized. 

The enrollment by grade of the Fort Gay-Thompson attendance area 
does not parallel the enrollment by grade at the national level (see Graph 
I). ' ' 
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Table l--Fort Gay Elementary Enrollments 



Grade 


One 


.Two 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Six 






1 

Boys 


Girls 


Retained 


Boys 

• 


Girls 


Retained 


Boys 


■ m 

r-l 

u 

■H 

O 


Retained 


Boys 


Girls 


Retained 


Boys 


Girls 


Retained 


Boys 


Girls 


Retained 




961-62 


24 


30 


2 


25 


26 


2 


39 


19 


12 


25 


34 


13 


33 


36 


.6 


40 


37 


11 




962-63 


27 


27 


10 


28 


32 


\ ' 


29 


34 


5 


38 


23 


15 


30 


30 


13 


32 


42 




uz 


J63-64 


33 


31 


4 


26 


23 


2 


31 


31 


13 


38 


26 


10 


26 


26 


0 


25 


28 


6 


344 


J64-65 


25 


20 


5 


33 


28 


4 


29 


29 


7 


36 


26 


4 


31 


26 


1 


32 


28 


2 


343 


J65-66 


33 


37 


7 


29 


20 


lb 


36 


39 


6 


32 


31 


7 


33 


28 


4 


35 


28 


12 


381 


J66-67 


36 


28 


4 


30 


38 


0 


29 


21 


5 


31 


35 


7 


28 


35 


0 


33 


29 


0 


373 


J67-68 


34 


27 


7 


32 


32 


0 


36 


42 


2 


30 


25, 


2 


36 


39 


2 


31 


35 


0 


399 


)68-69 


39 


44 


11 


28 


27 


5 


35 


35 


8 


30 


37 


0 


33 


31 


' 0 


26 


36 


0 


401 


?69-70 


33 


43 


7 


36 


44 


3 


30 


26 


0 


37 


35 


2 


.34 


37 


1 


29 


34 


0 


418 


)70-71 


ki 


34 


14 


25 


38 


0 


34 


38 


1 


29 


27 


0 


32 


33 


0 


34 . 


38 


6 


409 




48 


39 


12 j 


39 


31 


3 


25 


38 


1 


32 


46 


0 


28 


27 


0 


32 


33 


0 


418 



16 
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Table 2--Thompson;*Eleinentary Enrollments 



Grade 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Fife- 


six 


4J 




Year 


Boys 


Girls 


Retained 

1 : 


Boys 


Girls 


Retained 


o 
cq 


Girls 


Retained 


Boys 


Girls 


Retained 


Boys . 


Girls 


Retained 


Boys 


Girls 


Retained 


Total 
Enrollmei 


Percent 


19bi-62 


15 


14 


7 


15 


14 


12 


1 1 
J. J. 


9 


5 


7 


6 


1 


5 


4 


1 


14 


10 


2 


m- 


U. 


1962-63 ^ 


17 


15 


6 


15 


15 


9 


16 


7 


2 


8 


9 


0 


8. 


<> 


5 


6 


5 


2 , 


127 


/ 

/ 
19 


1963-64 


•11 


13. 


3 


18 


16 


4. 


12 


12 


3 


14 


8 


0 


10 


10 


0 


6 


5 


0 


135 / 


7 


1964-65 


13 


14 


8 


11 


14 


2 


14 


17 


2 


9 


13 ' 


3 


16 


ff- 


0 


11 


9 


0 


7- 


10 


1965-66 


11 


10 


6 


12 


9 


2 


13 


5 


2 


11 


21 


5 


9 


7 


0 ! 


18 


6 




/ 

142 


11 


1966-67 


24 


17 


13 


12 


11 


4 


13 


11 


6 


14 


16 


1 


13 


15 


0 


10 


11 


0 


167 


14 


1967-68 


18 


16 


7 


19 


16 


6 


16 


13 


12 


19 


.14 


4 


14 


15 


0 


15 


15 . 


0 


184 


16 


1968-69 


14 


18 


7 


16. 


11 


0 


21 


18 


1 


11 


14 


1 1 


17 


7 


0 


14 


14 


0 


175 


5 


1969-70 


12 


14' 


11 


1 


12 


0 


18 


7 


1 


19 


18- 


3 


8 


15 


1 


14 


9 


0 


147 


11 


1970-71 


21 


12 


10 


7 


9 


0 


7 


15 


0 


14 


10 


2 ■■ 


17 


19 


3 


11 


10 


1 


152 


11 


1971-72 


18 


13 


5 


17 




9 


0 


7 


'\9 


0 


5 


11 


0 


11 


14 


1 




15 


0 


145 


7 



/ 



t 

f- 



I 
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Table 3 -^'ort Gay High School Enrollments 



Grade 


Seven 


Eight 


Nine 


\ 1 

Ten 1 


Eleven 


Twelve 








>^ 
o 


Lrls 


Retained 


>^ 
o 


Lrls 


Retained 


>^ 


Lrls 


Retained 


>^ 


-rls 


- 1 

'U 


1 ^ 
>^ 


.rls 


itained 


>^ 


rls 


)tal 






Year 




o 




o 


o 


o 


o 

CQ 


o 


o 


•H 

W 


01 


o 

CQ 


•H 
O 


v.* 

H 






1961-62 


45 


45 


* 


51 


59 


* 


48 


44 


* ' 


32 


41 


* 


30 


24 


* 


23 


30 


472 






1962-63 


64 


45 




40 


45 




50 


57 




41 


41 




22 


35 




28 


23 


491 






1963-64 


47 


48 




56 


45 




44 


31 




35 


48 




40 


36 




17 , 


33 


480 






1964-65 


38 


48 




47 


45 




56 


^3 




42 


32 




29 


40 




37 


29 


486 






1965-66 


49 


46 




43 


44 




36 


46 




49 


39 




32 


26 




28 


34 


472 






1966-67 


56 


44 




46 


44 




41 


43 




31 


40 




46 


31 




30 


24 


476 


1 - 




1967-68 


54 


48 




54 


40 




47 


40 




33 


34 




29 


36 




47 


34 


496 






1968-69 


50 


54 




57 


46 




51 


43 




41 


35 


■ 


32 


28 




24 


32 


493 






rl969-70 


60 


58 




49 


50 




51 . 


47 




44 


37 




29 


30 




26 


22 


503 






1970-71 


43 


45 




51 


55 




48 


48 




50 


42 




35 


32 




27 


24 


500 






1971-72 


46 


55 




38 




49 


50 




36 


42 


1 


37 




32 


28 


498 







*High school term reports do not show retentions. 
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GRAPH 1— Grades 1-12 Fort Gay-Thompsonl ^d National Percentages 
of Enrollment by Grade. 
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— "The . Ist-grade enrollment is high both in. Fort Gay-ThoiH)son and 

nationally. A decrease is noticed in both in the 2nd grade; however^ it 
is more pronounl:ed in the Fort Gay-Thompson area. Both show an increase 
from 2nd to^3rd. Nationally from 3 to 4 remain stab lie. At Fort Gay- 

"^ompson there is a decline. In the 5th grade Fort. Gay-Thonq)son rises 
and the national percentage declines. Both rise in the 6th at nearly 
the same rate! In the 7th Fort Gay-Thompson continues to rise ' and the 
national figure drops. From 8 to 9 shows an increase nationally and 

a decline at Fort Gay-Thon5)Son. From 9 through 12 both decline with 

\ ^ 

the decrease being more pronounced in the Fort Gay-Thompson enrcJ^ment 
district. . 

Thes6 deviations' from national averag^. could be the result of re- 
tention policies, patterns of migration, or dropout rates. Since enrollments .. 

in total have been comparatively stab lie,, having risen rather steadily less 

' •/ ■ . ■ ■ . ■ 

than 2% per y^ar during the last decade, the pile-up in early grades would 

- / ' " i. ■ ' • . • 

appear to be /because retentions are unusually high and the drop in high school 

years the result of dropouts. Retentions, of course, encourage drop outs. P^^* 

This section of the report has described pupil responses to- 

questions aimed at obtaining some insights into the quality of their 

experience in the schools. Some of Vhe responses suggest redirection 

of program- strategies --without -providing substantive base-l-ine^ata .for 



later evaluation. They do, however, iWly the character of the program, 



at least as perceived by students, ..so are included here. 



The data on 



student perceptions of how intensely their assignments press them should 

provide objective evidence of change, however, sShould the same data be 

. * \ 
gathered from students later. 
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How do pupils compare in achievement ? 

Test data for the 3rd and 6th grades"^f the two elementary schools 
•in the Fort Gay-Thompson area were available for the school years 1970-71 
and 1971-72. A graphic comparison of the test results of the individual 
school with the district as a whole and with West Virginia and national 
averages will be presented., 

At Thon5)son Elementary in the school year 1970-71, the 3rd and 
6th grades were both belcjw national, state, and county averages in every 
area except math. In the 1971-72 school year, both grades scored below 
county, state and national in every area. The disparity in the averages 
did not appear to increase from. the 3rd to the 6th grade as one would 
expect. 

At Fort Gay Elementary in the school year 1970-71, the 3rd grade 
scored below the county, state, and national averages in all areas. Howr 
ever, the 6th grade was comparable to Wayne County in. reading, was above 
the state in math,, mtched the state in the battery composite, and above 
the State in basic skills; .In the school year 1971-72, the 3rd gr«de 
scored below the county, state, and national averages/ The 6th grade 

was above West Virginia, matched with Wayne County in reading and math, 
but below the county, state and national averages in the other areas. 
Again, the disparity does not appear to increase as the students progress 
through school. It would be difficulty to draw any foregone conclusions 
or make any broad generalizations about achievement from the limited data 
presented; however^ the differences do appear significant. The above 
described information is presented in graphic form. Graphs 2 and 3 
show test results for Thompson Elementary grades 3 and 6, 1970-71. 



• Graphs 4 and 5 present a profile of Thompson elementary * grades 3 and 6, 

1971-72, Graphs 6 and 7 present results for Fort Gay Elementary 1970-71. 

(U-aphs 8 ^and 9 profile Fort Cay Klementary 1971-72. 

(NOTE; The graphs interpreting pupil achievciment which follow were 
provided by the supervisor of counseling services of the 
Q . Wayne Count/ schools.) w 
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GRAPH 2— WAYNE COUNTY MEAN SCORES, 1971, STS EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT SERIES 
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-WAYNE COUNTY MEAN SCORES, 1971, STS EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT SERIES 

Thompson Elementary, Grade 6 
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GRAPH '4- -WAYNE COUNTY MEAN SCORES, 1972, STS EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT SERIES 
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GRAPH 5--WAYNE COITY MEAN SCORES, 1972, STS EDtjCATIOML DEVELOPMENT SERIES 
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GRAPH 6- -WA\-NE COUNTY MEAN SCORES, 1971, STS' EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT SERIES 

Fort Gay Elementary, Grade 3 
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.GRAPH 7-WAYNE COUNTY™ SCORES, 1971, STS EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT SERIES 
* ' Fort Gay Elementary, Grade 6 
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GRAPH 8- -WAYNE COUNTY MEAN SCORES, 1972, STS EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT SERIES 

'Fort Gay Elementary, Grade 3 
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GRAPH 9 "WAYNE COUNTY MEAN SCORES, 1972, STS EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT SERIES 
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. SCHOOL AS PERCEIVED BY THE STUDENTS OF 
K FORT GAY-THOMPSON SCHOOLS 
SPRING 1973 

This section of .the report on the Fort Gay-Thompson, West Virginia 
schools is based on information provided by pupils, grades 9 through 12, 
who were asked to report on simple forms what took place the day before 
during the entire school day, from wKen ^hey left home for school to bed- 
time that evening. As one would expect, the replies provide a very crude 
picture indeed; they do, however, have a character of directness and color 
that, we believe, has some value to those who are concerned with how 
students are motivated and what are the emphases of the program in 
gross terms. ■ * ~; 

The reports from grades 5 through 8 were given period-by-period 
analysis; those 9 through 12, analysis to determine how many study periods 
and, work assignments appeared in the schedules, with no attempt made to 
classify activities, since the course offerings were different for each 
pupil. ^ ; 

VJhat happens in the school day of grades 5-7 ? 

Limitations of the procedure are indicated in the fact that many 

children simply wrote "studied spelling" in the space provided for the 

spelling period,, for instance, or "read" for the reading period — rather 

than stating that they "copied words" or "spelled out loud," or "read to 

the class by turns," etc. Nevertheless, the results do convey two things 

to us: * ■ - ' " 'x^ \ ^ 

1) A general impression of what the ^j^perience of the school day is 
like to the child in his terms. ' ' , 
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2) Assurance that the school day is. a planned experience (that 
fortuities of scheduling have not left some youngsters with 
''empty** pro grams --with period after .period of study hall, 
for example) • . > 

The Bureau had used the forms in two previous studies in 
Kentucky Appalachian school districts of cultures somewhat con^jarable 
to that of the Fort Gay area. Some con5)arisons between the results 
would a[ppear interesting. The table which follows provides such 
comparisons. . * • 



TABLE 4- -CATEGORIZED REPORTS OF WHAT PUPILS, GRADES 5-7,^ DID DURING 
SCHOOl, DAY, FORT GAY AND THOMPSON SCHOOLS VS. TWO KENTUCKY 
APPALACHIAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 





Ft.> Gay-Thompson 
Bupils, Grades 5-7 


Two Kent 
chian Di 
- Grade 


ucky 'Appal^i- 
strict Pupils, 
s 5-7 




Number 
Reports 


% of .Total 
Reports 


Number 

' Reoorts 


7o of Total 
Reoor ts 


Study or r^ad or ,both 


412 


32.1 


306 


24.6 ' 


Supervised study or 
controlled , drill or 
"exercise" (including 
"workbook") > 


390 


' ' 30.4 


392 


31.5 


Class discussion 


135 


10.5 


214 


17.2 


; ... ■ 

Writing something 


113 


8.8 


45 


3.6 


Watched some program 
or TV or film 


87 


6.8 


98 


7.9 


Recited--gave report, 
etc. 


63 


4.9 


90 


7.2 


Used library 


42 


3.3 


16^ 


1.3 


"Nothing"--just "goofed 
off," etc. 


42 


3.3 


56 


4.5 


Teacher r^ad or. lectured * 


I 

1 


0.0 


27 


2.2 


Totals ^ 


1285 


100.1 ■ 


1244 


100.0 
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As may be noted, almost on^-third of the school day (on the 
basis of the readable reports from the youngsters) is spend in study or 
reading or both . "A few reports indicated that the reading was "silent" 
or "oral," but most^eports did not make the distinction. This cate- 
gory out-ranked in emphasis what the Kentucky pupils reported, 32.17o 
to 24. .6%.^ Both groups, however, reported closely equal emphasis upon 
supervised study or controlled drill or exercise , 30. 47o to 31.57o, al- 
though a casual observation Is that Fort Gay -Thompson pupils gave the 
workbook more .emphasis in this category than did the Kentucky sample. , 
Class discussion got less en5)hasis in the Fort Gay-Thompson schools 
than .it did in the Kentucky districts : 10.5% to 17.27o, whereas writing- 
got more emphasis: 8.87o to 3.67o. 

. The "nothing" Gregory is, of course, of interest to. those con- 
cerned that the school day be one of some challenge to the pupils. It 
is reported' here for all periods except opening or home-room periods 
which are obviously all-purpose periods when some pupils , are sure to be 
without anything specific to do except wait. While "nothing" was written 
in for some class periods (particularly spelling) it appeared more 
frequently in periods designated as "study hall" or "study period.'* 

. By comparison to the Kentucky samples, th'e pupils of the Fort 
Gay-Thompson schools reported less. idleness. It does appear that the 
youngsters are. kept comparatively busy. (The distinction between being 
"busy" in an absorbing activity requiring the .child to exercize his 
own creativity and self-direction and one patterned for him by the 
teacher or a workbook is obviously important:. The reports did not, 
however, provide information necessary to m^ifce such a distinction be 
•tween the two kinds of "busyness." They do justify the observation 
that, for grades 5 through 7, the day seems rather full.) 



A general impression, impossible to objectify, is that the 
reports msde by the pupils indicate that school is a "taken for 
granted" routine which absorbs' them in a matter-of-fact way: school 
being neither the '^adventure in learning" which 6he would ideally 
hope it might be nor something against which the young spirit rebels. 
The low number of "nothing" or "just. goofed off" reports suggests 
general acceptance of the pupil's role in the school. On the other 
hand, the absence of any reports of "first time" ; experiences or 
exciting events is a disappointment for those who would like to see 
children excited abqut learning. ' 

How full is the school day for students of Fort. Gay Grades 9-12? 

One purpose of the survey of activities of the school day as 
perceived by the students was to check the possibility that by some 
fortuity of scheduling some students were actually operating on incom 
plete schedules which left them "empty" for substantial portions of 
the day.* It is clear from the repoifts that lio such condition exists 
that, except for some students released early for work assignments, 
the school day is rather fully scheduled . for Fort Gay High School 
students. Here, is a tabulation which illustrates th.e point. 
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TABLE 5 --REPORTS OF STUDY HALLS, WORK ASSIGNMENTS, AND. REPORTS OF 
"NOTHING" (DURING STUDY HALL OR CLAsS TIME) BY FORT GAY 
.STtJDENTS,' GRADES '9-12 . 





8 


9 


' 10 


ades 

11 


12 


Total 


Study halls reported: 
None (0) 


0 


D 


0 


0 


15 


15 


One (I) 


32 


15 


13 


18 


23 


101 


. Two (2) 


0 


D 


/O 


1 


7 


8 


Study hall/P.E. 


2^ 


0 


1:3 


3 


0 , 


18 


Work: Leaving 
school early 


0 


0 


// 

/ ■■. 

fx 


0 


8 


9 


Work during or after 
school (NYC, etc.) 


2 


10 


/'' ■ 


'11 


6 


35 


Work at home 


31 


'13 


22 


23 


9 


98 


i 

Did homework 


55 . 


■ 22/' 


51 


36 


35 


199 


"Nothing" reports-- 
' during class or 
study hall 


9 


/ 

jlo_ 


2 


10 


4 


25 


No activity listed 
in fsome periods 


2 


! 4 


5 


2 


8 


21 


Total reports 


133 , 


64 


113 


104 


115 


529 



* In one study the Bureau uncovered the fact that, through some, 
accident of scheduling, half the boys in a school were in study hall 
half their school day — something the staff had not realized. 



As the t^ble above shows, few student^- have more than one study 
hail, and only juniors and seniors are permitted to leave early for work— 
and work may reasonably be assumed to be a valuable experience. (Note 
that the number reporting that they worked at home declined toward the 
i2th grade.) Again, the reports of "nothing" were con5)aratively few. For 
instance, in the previous studies . in: two Kentucky Appalachian districts 
somewhat con^arable to Ft. Gay, the Bureau of School Service fo^nd that 
of a san^ring of 119 high school students of grades 9-11, there were 45 

36 
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reports of "nothing" in the schedule whereas in Ft. Gay, the entire 
grade 8-12 group, of 292 who reported, indicated "nothing" only 25 times. 

I 

Summary obsirvations 

By the only comparison available, so far. as the Bureau is informed, 
the Fort Gay and Thongs on School students, both elementary and high, 
generally seem to have a rather completely scheduled school day with 
something going on in each period. This statement is not meant to sug- 
gest that all students are kept busy all of the time, or that what they 
do is exciting or challenging. Unfortunately, the quality of what goes . 
on \xi the schedule could not well be judged by the reports provided by 
the students. In the elementary schools, reading, supervised study /and 
writing (including considerable use of workbooks) appear to get/majpr 
eii^hasis--in comparison to the Kentucky samples, less en5)ha8is upon 
discussion and recitation . It is a matter of judgment whether or not 
these emphases are well placed, considering pupil needs and backgrounds. 
Offhand, th^ emphasis upon language development, writing for instance, 
would appear well placed, considering the provincial character to the ' 
population'.* Whethsr or not the strategies (use of workbooks, for 
instance) for operationalizing such emphases are appropriate is a 
question not answered in uhis part of the- study. 



*We would not disparage the language- patterns of the community; 
they represent a bbnafide language, as valid as any other language. 
Shen a Youngster uses the word -hoped" for "helped." or writes- "I done 
for "I did," he is not making a mistake; he is expressing himself in a 
mode appropriate to his own culture-wbich is as much to be respected 
as any other culture. If, however, he is to adapt to the broader 
culture of the natidn, he needs to' know the patterns of that larger 
culture and learn to talk and write its language. ■ 

■ " 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE FT. GAY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM" 

; Spring 1973 :^ 

A report of ' responses of seniors to questions 
regarding the quality of assignments they had 
had during their high school careers. 

This study (part of the broader evaluation -of the Fort Gay schools) 
was aimed at obtaining from senior students at Fort Gay High School 
their impressions of the character and quality of the assignments they 
had been given during their years as high school students. Assumptions 
were that: 

. 1) Assignments should stimulate the student's personal development, 
should "stretch" him and give him some sense of achievement. 

2) Assignments should vary, to- represent the variety of 
"assignments" which life demands of people outside of school. 

3) Assignments which- fit one student would not necessarily 
fit another. 

4) Judgments made by students of their assignments are not 
always valid in terms of the purposes teachers may have for 
making the assignments; nevertheless, student perceptions 
should be given reasonable consideration. 

5) An assignment challenges a stiident to the degree that it is 
difficult, but not too difficult for him to achieve il|i some-^ 
satisfying degree. 

Most challenfiing versus greatest-waste assignments? 

The students wcrie asked to describe briefly the assignment 
which had challenged them the most, taught^ them the most, and given 
them the greatest feeling of pride since they had been in high school-. 
Their responses are tabulated: 



Assignment Nunfcer 

Term ("research") paper 18 

Auto-mechanics (overhauling an engine) 4 

Speech - 3 

Musical production 3 . 

Business law decision report 3 . 

Home economics project ^' ' 2 

Military service draft .2 

None* '2 

Algebra 1 

Art \ 1 

Biology project 1 

.Bookkeeping assignment " 1 

Broadcasting log 1 

English 1 

Football 1 

Shorthand 1 

Welding 1 



Obviously,, the term paper ranks high as an experience 
which generates challenge and pride in accomplishment ^r students. 

Before one judges the term paper too generously, it should 
be noted that its value is questionable for some students, at least 
as they judge. '-.^ 

. 39 
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Students were^ asked to describe briefly an assignment which 
represented, from their viewpoint, the greatest waste of time . Here 
were their responses: 

Assignment 

Term paper 

Ungraded or unevaluated assigrunents 



Outlining in history 

7 

English reading and book reports 

English and English grammar 

Survey of previous year's graduates 

None or no^reply 

Army 

Art assignments 
Writing autobiography 
Chorus ^ 
Poetry evaluation 
Pointless problem 
Leaf.-gathering 
Shorthand 

World geography assignment 



r1 



Number 
li 

. 5 



5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Initial attitudes toward assignments? 

It is generally assumed that the initial attitude a student 
has toward. an assignment affects the outcome. If the "race" he is to 
run is one he faces eagerly, or even with a mixture of eagerness and, 
anKioty, ho Is more likely to perform well than if he dreads or fears 
* or s^es no point to the assignment • Accordingly , the students were"^ 
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asked to report their beforehand feelings regarding both kinds of 
assignments; the one which was the most challenge and the one which 
was the greatest waste * The responses were: 

For the For the 





Most challenging 
Assignment 


Greatest-Waste 
Assignment^ 




Enthusiastic 25 


7 




"Just another assignment" 5 


9 




Uneasy at the prospect 9 


1 




Disliked the whole idea . 7 


26 




No response 0 


3 



A significant difference in- the attitudes is obvious in the 



above data. The challenging assignment tapped the initial enthusiasm 
of the student; the opposite was true of th^ greatest-waste assignment. 
It is to be noted, however, that such is not always the case. Some 
assignments initially disliked became a challenge; some initially liked 
turned out a waste. o 

A similar observation, could be applied by comparing the kinds 
of assjLgnmenrts^students named as being a challenge to those they reported 
as a waste : The term paper headed both lists, though rather clearly a 
winner over itself as a challenge as compared to a waste (18 to 11). 
There is great significance to the teacher in the fact that what ^ 
challenges one student may defeat another; it suggests the model that 
teaching is best when it strikes a balance between over-guiding and 
under-guiding the student. The teacher who "pushes the student in 
over his depth" may teach him to "swim"--to achieve, to develop self 

41 
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confidence, to leam to use his own resources; or, conversely, he may 
"drown" him — may break any confidence he has in himself, may make him 
dread and dislike the subject, or reinforce his dependency upon others 
or the teacher. The wise teacher judges each student and guides (or 
helps, or encourages) just enough but not too much. 

Characteristics of two different assignments ? 

The students were asked to classify the two kinds lof assign- 
ments in terms of their explicit-versus-general quality, the results 
showing that the challenging assignment gave the student more latitude 
for use of his own judgment and following his own interest^ whereas 
the greatest-waste assignment was more often classified as the more 
explicit. Asked to classify the assignments into the three categories 
below, the respoT;ises were:* 

Challenging Greatest-Waste 
Characteristics Assignment Assignment 



Do-it-this-way type 18 ^ 25 > 

Clear problem type 22 12 

Exploration type 30 12 

By length of time allowed for the assignment, the tendency 

was for students to report the challenging type as either medium or 

long-ranjge; whereas the greatest waste assignment was more frequently 

called short or medium. Here is the tabulation: 

Challenging Greatest-Waste 
. Characteristics Assignment Assignment 

Due-at-once type 13 1.7 

Medium range (a week to 

"less than term) 27 21 

Long range (any time before 

end of term) 24 10 

*A-Some students characterized each assignment in more than one 
category. . 
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Again, it is obvious that all students do not respond alike 
to assignments, though the medium and long-term assignments appear 
to be more challenging. 

The teacher's role in determining whether or not an assignment 
will be a challenge or be wasteful is not so clear, though the teacher's 
being available as needed does appear to be related to its challenge > 
more than to its wastefulness. The tabulations \were: 

— ^ \ 

Character according to Challenging\ Greatest Waste 

Teacher' s role Assignment \ Assignment 

Teacher-directed type 
(teacher explicit and 
exact in specifying 

each step of study) 21 15 

Teacher-a-close- 
prompcer type 19 19 

Teacher available if' 
needed type 24 12 

Lef t-on-your-own type 15 22. 

This table must be interpreted with some restraint, for the • 
differences among the figures in the various categories are so small 
that they may well be regarded as "accidental." It does appear likely 
that the teacher-available-if ^needed type is more supportive of the 
assignment's becoming a challenge whereas the left-on -your -own student 
appears more likely to be "overcome" by his assignment. Again, the 
proper balance of help to the student seems crucial. 
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After-the-fact judgmenta of assignments? 

I 

It seems "psyches logically sound" to note/the possibility that 

/ \ 
the attention given the assignment after ^ done has much tc|' do 

with the student's judgment of its value. /(When one **gets burned" on 

an experiencei'he' learns/ not to repeat it; if he dares something arid 

gets fulfilling results, he learns to /repeat it,) — f 

Students w^re asked to report what happened to the tw6 different 

/ : /■ 

kinds of assignments after they were delivered. The responses were: 



Results of delivery 
of Assignment 



Challenging 
Assignment 



Greatest Was.te 
Assignment 



Never got a grade for 
the job and never found 
out what the teacher 
thought of it 

Teacher returned ydur 
work with a grade on . 
it or told you grade, 
but nothing more 

Teacher displayed or 
reported work so others 
would know of it, or used 
it as an example before 
class 



13 



32 



29 



24 



15 



Teacher wrote on your paper 
or conferred with you 
about specific strengths 
or weaknesses in the job 
you had done and tried to 
help you see what you had 
done right or done wrong 
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The relationship between how much the teacher prized the student's 
effort and how much the student felt the challenge of the assignment 
is clearly expressed in the above table; the student obviously feels 
that running a race with no one looking or caring is an empty experience. 

How did student;s work on assignments? 

Students were asked to report how they worked on the two 
different assignments, in terms of how much they got help from others 
or worked alone. Here are the responses: 



Challenging Greatest-Waste 
How Student Worked Assignment Assignment 

Worked alone ,26 17 

Got suggestions but not 
directions from others 15 ' 20 

Worked as Part of committee 
or "team,"Pbut each got 

credit sepaiately 21 11 

Worked as part\of group or 
"team" and all shared in 

credit or blame for results 19 17 



Again-, implications of results are not very clear, though a 
plurality of challenging assignments were' reported as having been done 
by the student working alone. 

How pressing were assignments? 

One section of the interview schedule used in the study was 
aimed at getting some measure of how I'intense" the school program was 
as perceived by the individual student. The aim was to get answers 
to such questions as these: Does the program press students unduly-- 
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to produce a "rat race" in whiqh there is no time to relish zestful 

experiences which the school, should provide for youth? Or does it 

simply let the student drift, with little challenge or purpose, the 

day empty of much that is satisfying now or in the future? Or is it 

"just right": stimulating but not demanding too much, the student 

urged on but not harried to distraction. The "ideal" implied here is 

to have the student .placed "on his nettle" but not to make life one 

round of emergencies. The assumption is that the student; should have : 

experience in being forced to "rise to the occasion" but also that he need 

time to integrate his learnings and make sense out of his experiences 

as he goes along. 

Students were asked to indicate pressure upon them for school 

work by checking in categories reported as follows: 

7 checked: "Really too easy--and the school day is too 

long and boring because I am not really busy 
much of the time." 

8. checked: "Too easy — but therie is so much of it that 

although I am bored, I need- all the time I 
have to get it done." 

24 checked: "Hard, but not too hard — and the time allowed 

me is about right." 

5 checked: "Too hard--so I need ^more time and the school 

day is usually too short for me to get every- 
thing done as I would like." 

2 checked: "Too hard — and giving me more time would not 

• make much difference because I could not do 
it anyway." 

A graph of these responses would look thus: 
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24 



7 

Too Easy — 
Boring 


8 

Too Easy — But 
Need Time 
Allowed 


Hard --But 
Not Too 
Hard 
About Right 


5 

Too Hard- -Day 
Too Short 


2 


Too Hard-- 
Time No 

' Factor 



While the program appears to be applying about the right 
"pressure" for most : students, it is obviously not involving many with 
any unpleasant intensity — more finding it too easy than too difficult. 

It may be worth suggesting that youth are not always ready to 
express their value for school; it has long been a characteristic of 
youth culture to complain that school is both hard and boring; it is 
not popular for most students among their, peers to declare deep con- 
cern for academic achievement or recommend "more of it." It must be 
noted, hoWever, that the respondents were nearing their high school 
graduation, and that an appeal had been made to them to respond in terms 
which would help improve the program- though improvements would not 
affect them. 

In any case, another question, aimjed at^ the same measurment, 
was used. This one was asked on the assun5)tion that the time of the 
interview would be a reasonably typical sample of their experience 
any-other school dayi They were asked to check descriptions of 
their positions relative to class assignments at the time of the 
interviews . Their responses did indicate that, at least as of then, 

they were not being pi-essed. They indicated that in their class 

1 

assignments at the moment, they were: 
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13 --we 11 ahead in everything and no worry about keeping up- 

21--just fairly well up-to-date in loost assignmentslT^ 

4- -barely keeping up by working pretty hard, 

l-.-.getting desperately behind but hope to catch up by 
hard work and .some luck, 

4— hopelessly behind — will never catch up, 

A graph of these responses looks so: 

21 



13 



Well ahead in 
everything; and 
not worried about 



Just fairly 
well up-to- 
date ifi most 
assignments 



Barely keeping 
up^' by 'hard work 



Behind, but 



Hopelessly 
Behind 



keeping up 



hope to 
catch up 



Again, the pace seemed about right for most of them, but a 
sizeable group reported they were well ahead and felt no pressure, 
while only a few found it difficult to keep up. It would appear that 
some students are^ not being "stretched" by the responsibilities the 
school places upon them — though a few do appear to be more than 
"stretched." It seems likely that the school providea'a reasonable 
pace for the great number; it seems likely also, however,, that there 
are more who are being allowed to drift lazily than there are who >. 
are being pressed unduly. 
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Did college -bound students differ from others? 

There were some slight differences, as might be expected, be- ' 
tween the responses of those who indicated they anticipated going on 
to college and those who did not. (Only 10 of the 46 who provided . 
responses were in this group.) 

Eight of the ten selected the term paper as the most challeng- 
ing assignment — whereas only ten of the 36 who had not indicated they 
might go to oollege named £he term- paper. There are apparently, 
however, term papers and term papers. Four of the ten ^n the college- 
anticipating group who named .the term paper as most challenging also 
named "term paper" as their greatest-waste assignment, two S^f them 
explaining that it repeated what they had already learned to do. 
It does appear reasonable to assume that the "research** paper, .which 
is one of the experiences presumed to be most demanding of the skills 
required for college success, is more likely. to "challenge the academic- 
ally inclined, at least the fitst time, than it is others. 

It would follow that review should be made of the "repertoire" 
of assignments the program provides. to consider whether or not it has 
a broad enough range of different kinds of assignments to challenge not 
only the non-college-oriented students but to provide more varied exper-' 
iences forNthe college prospects. Two of the non-college-oriented group 
who had named a term paper as the most challenge also listed another term 
paper as the greatest waste of time — further reinforcing the idea that 
a wider repertoire of medium- and long-range assignments may be needed 
to stimulate students to broader growth.. 

^ Are the college-oriented challenged more, or less, than are. 
others? Some hint of the answers it was thought, might emerge from 
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examination of the responses regarding pressures on students generally • 

Actually, however, no clearXdif ferences emerged. 

\ ' 
Here is how they "stack jup" in their responses to the "pressure". 



questions: 



College 'Non-College 
Oriented Oriented 



Really too easy 



Top easy, but too much 

of the work ^ • \ 3 5 

Hard,^ but not too hard * j . 21 

Too hard — time too short 2. ^ 3 

Too hard — hopeless 1 1 



Number in group , , 10 36 

A chi-square test for differences in the two patterns shows 
that the pressures as perceived. by the college-oriented group do not 
differ significantly frpm those- perceived by the others, though it is 
generally assumed that the college-oriented student is more likely 

. than the other to be more'^l;iighly motivated academically, 

i ^ ■ • . 

■ <. • * 

So what? ! 

The senior group is comparatively small so that generalizations 
about them are at best hazardous. It appears, however, that the English 
department has provided the greatest proportion of the assignments which 
have challenged students — but also a sizeable plurality of those which . 
are viewed by the student as a wasted experience, partly because they 
(the "research" paper) repeat some of the same experiences "used up" 
already. - ^ ^ 
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It would seem, therefore, that teachers need to provide more variety 
in the way of longer-range and larger-magnitude projects for individual 
students, projects which do "stretch" the students* abilities in various 
ways — even as life challenges in various ways* An automechanic's assign- 
ment--to overhaul an engine--drew thei "challenge" for four boys. A 
course in business law, which appears to have required the student to make 
some kinds of choices in arriving at a decision (called "business law 
decision") provided an assignriient which three credited as a challenge, 
as did some speech assignments and a musical perfonaance which must have 
involved some creativity and organizational skill in its production* 

Now these kinds of assignments, which differ in 'many ways from 
each other and from the "research" paper, are alike in that they appear 
to have absorbed the student in something which, for a time, kept him 
"on his mettle." Such experience fosters self-confidence, resourceful- 
ness, creativity, responsibility, and tenacity of purpose, qualities 
which are at a premium ^whether one be a, scholar or a plumber. The need 
appears to be here that tejachers in all subject areas seek to enlarge 
the repertoire of assignments to generate student development in such 
ways — including the English department which, more than others, currently 
appears to be challenging, with, primarily, one kind Of assignment, the 

"research" paper. (The "research" paper, by the way, is very versatile, 

I'. 

and certainly cou^d be used by other departments with latitude to permit 
the student to make many choices, including the topic, for himself.) 
"Hie variety should include opportunities for the student to use his own 
imagination in use of his: hands and senses, as well as his cognitive 
powers, to work with others both in leading and in following, in 
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executing imposed as well as self**chosen tasks, in planning, and in 
feeling the weight of responsibility and blame—for these are experi- 
ecnes which tax the student's ca^pacity to cope with life in school and 
out. Some challenging assignments are more appropriate in certain ' 
subject areas than in others, but all departments have possibilities ior 
enlarging the repertoire of roles in which the student may be cast, 
roles relevant to his real life. needs and, often, his ijmDediate interests. 
There is a need, therefore, that each department counsel together in 
planning assignments (projects, programs, exhibits, demonatratlonis, ' 
experiments, investigations, position papers, reports, models, clothing 
making, art or music con^ositions, surveys, specimen collections, 
creative writings and dramatic or speech px^esentatlons of various sorts) • 
The radio broadcast facilities open many possibilities, and the emphasis 
which appears to be given music— i.e. , the muslcale which seniors 
reported--offer opportunities. Also "team" and committee assignments, 
. wKich help the student to get alon^ with others tpider the stress of 
the imperfections which characterize hiiman organization, should not be 
overlooked. Some of such assignments as these, obviously, are already 
being provided. 
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THE STAFFS OF THE FORT GAY-THOMPSON SCHOOLS 

What is the composition of the staff? 

The professional staff of the three schools of Fort Gay con- 
sists of 62 individuals ranging in age from their early 20 's to their 
mid-60' s and in experience from one year to 41 years. Professional 
preparation and personal background vary over a wide range, making it^ 
unwise to attempt to form any broad generalizations about the group as 
an entity. Table 1 illustrates the various categories of instructional 
and professional personnel in the three schools. There are no magic 
formulae for determining the ideal composition of a professional staff, 
but imbalances in some areas can often cause serious problems in the 
staffing of schools. 

TABLE 1— DISTRIBUTION OF INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL IN FORT GAY SCHOOL^ 



Position Number ' 

Principal 3 

Assistant Principal 1 

Regular Elementary Teachers 27 

Regular Secondary Teachers - 20 

Special Education Teachers 3 

Vocational Education Teachers ' 4 

Guidance Counselor i 

Librarian i 

Driver Education Teachers 2 



Source; Office of Superintendent, Wayne County, West Virginia. 
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Sex distribution ? 

It has been characteristic of American schools to have an 
imbalance of female over male teachers, especially, at the elementary 
school ](evel. In the primary grades, the "mother touch" of the female 
is probably desirable; but as children grow, . they need a balance of 
relationships with teachers of each sex. Boys and girls, at the upper 
elementary and secondary levels, require contact with both men and 
women as they develop their own perceptions of behavior, personality 
characteristics and interests. Boys, especially, need a male model to 
emulate if they ,are to develop positive attitudes toward school. 

During the past four years, the women teachers have outnumbered 
men teachers by approximately 9 to 1 at Fort Gay Elementary and 
Thompson Elementary schools. The balance between men and women at 
Fort Gay High School has been adequate during the ^same period wit^h 
approximately a 50-50 ratio of male and female teachers. Steps should 
be taken to see that more well-qualified men are employed to teach at 
the two elementary schools. 

Age distribution ? 

Though age may not be a significant factor in teaching competence 
any more than it is a factor in competence in any other profession, 
problems may ^rise related to the minimum anid maximum ages at which 
one' may enter and must leave teaching. 

Even more important than age, per se, is the distribution of 
ages within the teaching staff. Problems of program stability and 
continuity are dependent upon balance. within the teaching staff. The 
optimally desirable condition is to see approximately the same percentage 
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of teachers at each of the major age levels within the school system. 
Then, a relatively smooth and continuous flow of teachers through the 
school system exists, and recruitment, placement, in-service devejiop- 
ment.and retirement procedures can be accomplished on a better balanced 
basis with less deleterious influences upon the instructional program. 

The age distribution of personnel in the Fort Gay schools 
presented in Chart 1 clearly illustrates that two rather distinct groups 
constitute the bulk of the professional staff. The larger group might 
be characterized by youth, relatively little professional experience 
and a short-term commitment to the school system. The second group 
might be viewed as somewhat more mature and more likely to have family 
ties in the region, considerable experience in the local schools and^ 
expectations of continuing as teachers in Wayne County until retirement. 
CHART r--AGES OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
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Fully 50 percent of the staff are under 30 years of age, 15 percent are 
between 30 and 40, and 35 percent are over 40. Thus, the professional 
staff of the port Gay schools would be seen as exceptionally young on 
the whole even though there is a considerable number of teachers 
(approximately 20 percent) within 10 years of retirement. 

The shortage of men teachers at the upper age levels indicates 
that few males commit themselves to a career in the Fort Gay schools. 
Over 85 percent of the male teachers in the three schools are under 
40 years of age. .This suggests that young men may find local salaries, 
working conditions, or the opportunities for advancement inadequate and 
either leave the profession * or move to a new system at a time when they 
may be fiearing their full professional potential. 

Staff stability ? 

The quality of the educational program of a school system can 
often be measured in terms of the percentage of teachers leaving the 
school system annually.^ When the turnover in teacher assignment is 
large an inevitable by-product is a loss in over-all quality of the 
instructional program, regardless of the central core of competent 
and dedicated teachers who choose to remain in the schools. 

Data from the central office of Wayne County schools indicate 
that .over the past three years there has been a developing trend of 
higher teacher turnover in the Fort Gay schools. The attrition rate 
of teax^ers for the three schools has risen from ll.i37o at the beginning 
of the 1970-71 school year to 27.47> the next year and to 32.77o for the 
1 972-73^ academic year. The following table illustrates teacher turn- 
over for the past three years for eal^h school: 

5(5 
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TABLE 2 --NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN PREVIOUS 
YEAR mo DID NOT RETURN FOR THE YEAR INDICATED ' 





Fort Gay 
Elem. 


Thompson 
Elem. 


, Fort 
H. 


Gay 
S. 


Total 








No. 


7o 


No. 


7o 


No. 


7o 


1970-71 


2 


12.5 


1 


14.3 


3 


11.1 


6 


11.8 


1971-72 


4 


25.0 


3 


37.5 


7 


25.9 


14 


27.4 


1972-73 


7 


35.0 


3 


33.3 


9 


30.3 


19 


32.7 



Though a certain amount of turnover is to be expected, and is 
in some instances desirable, there seems to be a trend developing in 
the schools of Fort Gay that threatens the stability and continuity 
of the instructional program. It seems. ittq>er^tive, then, that 'the 
Wayne County Scliools plan selection and retention policies which will 
reduce sharply the turnover of .professional personnel. 

Professional preparation? ^ ^ 

Though there exist,^ no easy system for identifying and measuring 
professional competency in^dueo^ion, professional preparation of a 
teaching staff provides to some extent a quantitative measure of over- 
all quality. One must bear\ln mind, however, that the professional 
preparation of an individual te^her--whether high or low — in no way 
guarantees the performance of that teacher. For overall instructional 
evaluation, however, these criteria ^serve as relatively accurate indi- 
cations of the competence of the teaching staff. 

Data on the educational backgrourtds of Fort Gay teachers were 
obtained from personnel re cC^rds in f.he offiXe of the assistant superin- 
tendent. - -It can be seen from Table 3 that a majority (747o) of the 
teachers hold a bachelor *s degree, while 12.57o hcHd a master* s degree 

\ 
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or above. Five teachers hold less than a bachelor's degree. Two 
of the five, however, have taught for 35 and 41 years respectively, and 
the remaining three are currently working toward' completion of course 
work for a bachclor\s degree. 

TABLE 3--PR0FES SIGNAL PREPARATION OF TEACHERS IN Tlffi FORT GAY- 
THOMPSON SCHOOLS 



Level of Training 


Number 


Percent 


Doctors Degree 


0 


0.0 


Masters Degree + 30 hours 


3 


4.84 


Masters Degree 


5 


8.06 


Bachelors Degree 


46 . 


74.:20 


Less than Bachelors Degree 


.5 


8.06 


Other (trade and industrial 
certificate based on expeir.) 


■ 3 


4.84 


Total ^ 


62 


100.00 



Teaching experience ? 

Information regarding the number of years of teaching experi- 
ence held by the professional staff of the Fort Gay schools was obtained 
from a questionnaire submitted to the teachers^ The percentage of 
teachers indicating given number of years experience is presented in 
Chart 2. 

A school system should attempt to provide a balance of experienced 
and inexperienced teachers by providing a steady influx of new teacher?? 
just entering the profession into the ranks of an established cadre of 
experienced career teachers. 
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CMRT 2 --YEARS OF PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE OF 
TlrlE STAFF OF THE FORT GAY SCHOOLS 
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Years of Experience ' 

The data in Chart 2 indicate a reasonable balance between 
experienced and inexperienced teachers in the Fort Gay schools. Some 
consideration should be given, however, for increasing the holding . 
power of the school system, for* even though approximately 42 percent 
.of the staff have more than 10 yearis of teaching experience, 60 percent 
of that number are very hear .retirement age and will have to be re- 
placed within the next few years. 

Are assignments appropriate ? • ' . 

The level and degree of professional study alone do not predict 
and guarantee teaching success. If improperly placed and utilized, 
even the best -prepared teacher may produce negligible or even negative 
results. Tlierefore, it was necessary to secure data which indicate 
whether teachers in the Fort Gay schools are given teaching assignments 
within the area of their major professional preparation.- Table 4 
reports data on the asslp;nments of elementary and secondary school 
teachers in relation to their major undergraduate .program of prepara- 
tion. f;o 
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TABLE 4- -TEACHING ASSIGNMENT OF FORT GAY TEACHERS AS RELATED TO 
COLLEGE MAJOR ■ * . 





'Elementary Teachers 


Secondary 


Teachers 




No. Res- 


Assignment 


No. Res- 


Assignment 




ponding 


in .major ' 


ponding 


in 


major 






area 




area 






Yes 


No 




Yes 


No 


Agrlcul tura.1 Educ* 








1 


1 




Arc 








1 


1 




Biology 








2 


2 




Bus iness Educ • 


" 1 




1 


2 


2 




bariy Cniianooa Educ. 


2 


2 










i!j iemeriLary nauc* 


13 


13 




Z 




2 


iLngi isn 


1 




1 


3 


2 


. 1 


Geography 


1 




1 


1 


1 




rieai Lxi/ . £j , 


2 




2 


1 


1 




Home .Economics 


1 




1 








Library Science 








1 


1 




Mathemat ics 








3 


3 




Music Educ. 


•1 


1 




2 


2 




Physical Science 






1 


1 


i 




Social Studies 


1 ■ 




■ 1 


2 , 


2 




Spanish 








1 




1 


Special Educ. 


1 


1 










Vocational Home Ec. 








1 - 




1 ' 



lliese data indicate that some teachers are inappropriately 
assigned, especially in the two elementary scho^oiy. According to 
records in the office of the superintendent, however, all teachers 
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are certified in the subjects in which they are teaching, although 
they may not be teaching in their major field. 

Professional association membership ? 

One measure of the initiative and dedication of teachers that 
indicates the degree to which they assume responsibility and leadership 
is indicated by affiliation with professional associations to advance 
the cause and quality of teaching. ^Since professional associations 
assist members to become better qualified,- to. broaden their attitudes, 
and understandings of ba^ic teaching principles, the teacher who be- 
comes an active member oi: a professional association is more likely to 
become an exceptional teacher than^is the one who makes no professional 
associational affiliation. ,; . 

Table 5 illustrates the professional .association membership * 
of' the Fort Gay teachers, 

TABLE 5--MEMBERSHIP OF FORT CAY TEACHERS IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 1972-73 



Professional Association 


Number 


Percent 


National Education Association 


27 


54 


West Va. Education Association 


35 


70 


CTA 


8 


16,, 


WCEA 


6 


- ^12- — — 


ACT 


7 


14 


Other, Misc. 


12 


24 


Number responding =50. 
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The data reveal a substantial deffciency of teachers in the 
Fort Gay schools in regard to professional association membership. 
Only 70 percent of those responding are affiliated with their state 
association; while only 54 percent maintain membership in the national 
professional association. These extremely low percentages of partici- 
pation and membership reveal a regretable lack of professional concern 
on the part of 'the teachers in the Fort Gay schools. 

Teacher load? . * 

Regular class teachers in the Fort Gay schools report class 
sizes from 8 to 40 pufjils, but class siz- is typically from 23 to 27. 
Total enrollment for regular teachers in the departmentalized- programs 
ranged from 95 to 180, with the typical class load being in the range 
of 133-138.. Regular elementary teachers report class sizes from 15 to 
35 with the typical class size ranging from 24 to 28. Class size in 
the Fort Gay schools does not seem to present a major problem at the 
present time. ; 

The length of the work week for teachers is frequently cited as 
being substantially more than the compulsory time spent in the school 
setting. Teachers in the Fort Gay schools report a median number of 
hours devoted to school responsibilities in the range of 50-54 hours. 
Table 6 illustrates the number of hours spent by professional personnel 
on school responsibilities. • 

It has been the trend in recent years for teachers to be given 
some period of time during the .day when they are free from pupil re- 
sponsibilities in order that they may plan lessons, secure materials, 
etc. The teachers in the Fort Cay High School have such a. planning 
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period in their schedule, but the elementary school teachers in Fort 
Gay schools have "no such time for; planning. This is a-def iciency 

which shoul^. be corrected at the earliest opportunity.- 

f,. . 

TABLE 6--RESPPNSE OF PROFESSIONAL PERSOMEL ON NIM3ER OF HOURS SPENT 
PER \^EK ON SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITIES 

\ 

\ ' . 



Hours ' 


Number- 


Percent 


40 -'••■•4 




z i .4 


45-49 


13 


23.1 


50-54 


14 


25.0 


55-59 


5 


8.9 


60-64 • 


9 


16.1 


65-69 


' 2 ■ 


3.6 


70-74 


• 1 


1.8 


75-79 


0 


0.0 


No. responding 


. 56 


' 100.0 



Support personnel ? 

The teachers in the; three schools were asked, "To what extent 
are the services of the following support, personnel available to you 
in your work?" Their answers are tabulated in Table 7. 

It can be seen that most -teachers feel that supervising support^ 
personnel are adequate as are remedial reading and speech specialists. 
The availability of visiting teachers and social workers was viewed 
by most teachers as non-existent- There was some disagreement concem- 
in?^ orhcr services, llie disparity in consensus con,cerning the- avail- 
ability of guidance counselors and school librarians ^is primarily be- 
cause of *"he lack of each of these services in the elementary schools. 

63 
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TABLE 7 --RATING BY FORT GAY 


TEACHERS OF 


SERVICES 


OF SUPPORT PERSONNEL 


Non 


-Existent 


.1 

Poor 


Adequate 


Elem. or Sec. Supervisors 


3 


. 4 


43 


Subject Area Supervisors 


2 


5 


41 • 


Guidance Counselors 


20 


1 


26- 


School Psychologist' 


. 14 


17 


18; 


Visiting Teacher 


36 


5 


4- 


S^chool Social Worker 


24 


11 


9 


School Nurse 


19 ■ 


10 


18 • 


School Librarian 


20 


1 


25 ■ 


Remedial Reading Specialist 


1 


3 


44 • 


Speech Therapist 


10 


7 


33 



The responses of teachers indicate a need for visiting teacher- 
and social worker services for the local schools. Provision should be 
made for librarians at the elementary schools on either a part-time 
or full-time basis and guidance services should be extended downward 
into the elementary grades. 

Salaries ? 

The salary schedule for teachers in the Fort Gay schools is 
based. on 10 levels of training ranging from a third-class permit to .a 
masters degree plus 30 semester hours. Increment steps for degree 
/ teachers range from a maximum of 13 for teachers with a bachelors 

degree* to 19 for those possessing an MA +30. The monthly entry salary for 
teachers with a bachelor's degree was $641.90 during the 1972-73 school 
year, and $705.70 for first-year teachers with a masters degree. 

61 
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Increments from one leve'l experience to the next are $129 yearly 
for every classification level. 

The average annual teacherjs salary in the three schools is 
$7,059. This compares with an average salayy^ of $8,183 for tjie State 
of West Virginia as a whole and a national average salary of $10,114. 

Several improvements should be made in the Fort Gay salary 
schedule if the schools are to attract and retain the career teachers 
necessary to operate a quality educational pjrogram. Entry salaries 
.must be increased to make possible the recruitment of top prospects 

i 

from teacher training institutions. Adjustment in entry salaries and 
salary increments are critical if more men teachers are to be employed. 
Advanced training should be given greater recognition in salary deter- 
mination. Increments for work beyond the bachelor's degree must be> . 
large enough to make advanced training an alternative to non-school 
employment as a means of meeting family financial obligations. Such 
incrments are necessary if the Fort Gay schools are to retain a larger 
percentage of staff members with leadership potential. 

Insurance and other benefits ? 

Sick leave in the Wayne County School is earned at the rate of • 
15 days per year and is accuumilative to 60 d4ys. 

Regulations concerning . maternity leave require only that a 
s tatements^f rom a physician be presented by the teacher indicating the 
date at whic^ the doctor recommends that leave begin. The teacher may 
also return to\^er duty upon presenting a statement by her doctor. 

A teacher way take a leave of absence for advanced study. 111 
health, etc., without pay, for not more than one year nor less than 
one semester. 

60 
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All instructional personnel are required to become members 
of the State Teacher Retirement S>^tem. A percentage of the teacher's 
salary matched by an equal amount by the state is contributed regularly 
to the retirement fund. Employees also contribute to Social Security 
and the amount paid in is matched by the Board of Education. Retire- 
ment is determined by a combination of age. and experience. 

Hospitalization insurance is provided for employees through 
a combination of state financed and employee financed premiums. Teachers 
are also covered by the Workmen's Compensation program.' 

Ma jor recommendations ? 

f 

1) An intensive effort should be made to employ more male teachers 
at the elementary level. The deficiency of male teachers' in 
the two elementary schools is critical and should be corrected. 

2) Consideration should be given to developing ways of increasing 
the holding power of the school system in regard to the pro- 
fessional staff. The gap between experienced and less experi-- ■ 
enced teachers is too great at the present time. 

3) " A career salary schedule should be developed to induce male 

teachers to remain in the Fort Gay schools.. At. the present 
time, there is a shortage of experienced male teachers in the 
three schools. /- 

4) A balanced staff of specialized supporting personnel should 
be created, and teachers should be trained to use them ef- 
fectively. There is, at the present, some disagreement, among 
teachers as to the availability and effectiveness of support 
personnel. 
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5) The salary schedule should be adjusted to provide: 

a) An entry salary that would allow Fort Gay schools to 
compete more effectively for beginning m^le teachers who 
might be expected to become career teachers in the system. 

b) Salary increments that enhance, the holding power of the 
schools and encourage professional improvement upon the 
part of teachers. 

c) Elimination as soon as practicable of the five "permit" \ 
levels of the current salary schedule. Efforts should ' 
be undertaken to hire only teachers with a bachelor's 
degree at the minimum.^ 

6) A planned program of paid sabbatical leaves should be 
established to stimulate the educational advancement of the 
professional staff. . • 

7) A committee of teachers, administrators, and board members 
should be established to review the entite program of fringe 
benefits and to recommend such changes as seem desirable. 
Group life insurance, health and accident insurance, annuities, 
and other programs should all be given fresh consideration as 
factors which would make the Fort Gay schools more attractive to 
career teachers. 

8) Participation in professional organizations should be en- 
couraged, 'riie seeming lack of concern upbn the part of some 
teachers InlilbitH professional improvement and contrilnites 

to apathy williLu the teaching ranks. 
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9) Each teacher should have, as a part of his professional 

assignment, one period during the day when he is relieved of 
responsibilities for pupils. Time should be allowed for 
.preparation, evaluation, planning and conferring With pupils, 
teachers and parents outside the regular class setting. 
10) Care should be taken in the assignment of teachers in regard 
to their academic preparation. Steps should be taken to 
assign teachers to teach in the area of their primary 
specialization. 

These recommendations reflect the status of the staffs of the 
three schools as perceived by the study team as of spring 1973. They 
provide baseline information in terms of what the team perceived to 
be needs at that time. 
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STAFF PERCEPTIONS OF PUPIL NEEDS 

Analysis of Responses of Teachers to the 
Basic Needs Survey 

The Basic Needs Survey instrument consists of thrive parts^ 
(1) a listing of 55 school-related needs divided into six ^categories 
(instructional material needs, non-instructional service needs, school 
organizational needs, curriculum needs, .physical facility and equipment 
needs, and community relations needs) (2) a listing of the six cate- 
gories of basic needs which the respondent is asked to use in evaluat- 
ing the adequacy of his school program. 

Responses of Teachers to Part I, Basic Needs Survey 

Tables 1-2 display the response data of the teachers of the 
three schools involved in the study* Figure 1, following the tabled 
data, presents profiles of these responses in one dimension: "Need 
More Attention." The two groups compared in Figure 1, elementary and 
secondary teachers, show considerable agreement in. their perceptions 
of basic school needs. This apparent agreement begins to become ob- 
scured, however, when the respondents were forced to rank-order the 
six categories of needs in Part II. 

Responses of Teachers to Part II, Basic Needs Survey 

Table 3 shows the composite rank-order by each group of teacher 
in the study. The agreement which was so apparent in the Part I data 
held for only one category: "Need for more adequate buildings and/or 
equipment," which was ranked first among the six categories. Spearman 
rank -order coefficients derived from the total ranking were, in fact, 
well below the customary level of statistical significance .05) as 
shown below the ranking. 
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1ABI£ 1-BASIC NEEDS STUDV 



Elementary Teachers 





Fort Gay 
N = 19 


Thompson 
N=6 ■ ! 


Total 
N= 25 


]„.n Present More 


Less Present More \ 


less Present I'lore 


\'o. I 


No. 7. 


No. I 


No. 7. 


No. 7, 


No. 


No. 


No. I 


\o. 1 


1, Need for library books and ref- 

CLCllLc uiaLi;Lial.o 


i 10.5 


10 52.6 


1 


36.8 


1 16.7 


4 66.7 


1 16.7 


3 12.0 


14 56.0 


8 32.0 


2, Need for newspapers and magazines 


1 5.3 


8 42.1 


9 


47.4 


2 33.3 


3 j50.0 


1 16.7 


3 .,-12.0 


11 44.0 


10 '40/ 


3, Need for films and filmstrips 


1 5.3 


9 47.4 


,8 


42.1 


1 16.7 


] 50.0 


2 33.3 


2 8.0 


12 48.0 


10 (o.o 


4, Seed for supplcmentarv textbooks 


1.' 5.3 


12 63.2 


6 


31.6 


0 0,0 


5 83. 3 


8 16.7 


1 4.0 


17 68.0 


7 28.0 


5. Need for physical models of human 
anatomy, animal hfc, physical 
geography, etc. 


0 0.0 


9 47.4 


\ 

\ 

\ 

9 1 


47.4, 


1 16.7 


5 83.3 


0 0.0 


1 4.0 


14 56.0 


9 36.0 


Oi Need for charts, pictorial 
diagrams, riaps, etc, 


0 0.0 


U 57.9 


8 


42.1 


1 16.7 


3 50.0 


, 2 33.3 


1 4.0 


14 56.0 


10 40.0 


7, Need for audio and video tape 
recordings and records 


1 5.3 


8' 42.1 


10 


52.6 


1 16.7 


4 66.7 


1 16.7 


2 8.0 


12 48.0 


11 44.0 


0. Need lor coimnercially prepared 
overhead transparencies 


l\ 10.5 


11 57.9 


i 

5 :26.3- 


1 16.7 


3 50.[ 


2 33.3 


3 12.0 


14 56.0 


7 28.0, 


9, Need tor nanipuutive mterials- 
alphabet blocks, slide rules, etc 


0 0.0 


8 42.1 


10(' 


52.6 


1 16.7 


4 66.7 


' 1 16.7 


1 4.0 


12 48.0 


11 44.0 


10. Need lor workbooks, programmed 
learning materials, etc. 


1 . 5.3 


12 63.2 


/ 

6 


31.6 


2 33.3 


3 50.C 


■1 16.7 


■3 12.0 


15 60.0' 


J— 
1 28.0 


11. New for guidance and counseling 
seiifices in the eleni''ntarv school 


0 0.0- 


1 5.3 


1 . 
/18 94.7 


2 33.3 


3 50.0 


1 16.7 


2 8.0 


4 16.0 


19 76.0 


iL, uecQ lor guiQance ana counseling 
services in the iuiiior hi^h schoo 


0 0.0 


3-15.8^ 


/ 

14 


73.7 


1 16.7 


2 33.3 


0 0.0 


i 4.0 


5 20.0 


,14 56.0 


13, Keed for guidance and counseling 
senices in the high school 


0 0.0 


/ 

3 15. & 


13 


68.4 


1 16.7 


1 16.7 


1 16.7 


1 4.0 


4 16.0 


14 56.0 


Need for health and safety servici 


0 0.0 


3 ,15.4 


16 


84.2 


1 16.7 


5 83.3 


0 0.0 


1 4.0 


8 32.0 


16 64.0 


15. Need for breakfast sprvicp'! fnr 
students 


3. 15.8 


/ 

3 lj.8 


13 


68.4 


1 16.7 


3 50.C 


2 33.3 


4 16.0 


6 24.0 


15 60.Q 


16, Nfted for lunch services for 
students 


2' 10.5 


16 ^4.2 
—J 1 


0 


0.0 


2 33.3 


4 66i/ 


0 0.0 


4- 16.0 


20 80.0 


0 0,0 
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TABLE 1— BASIC NEEDS STUlDY Continued 



Elementary Teacher^^ 





Fort Gay 
N = 19 


/ Thompson 

/ N = 6 ■ 


Total 
N •= 25 


Tocc Present More / 


Less Present More 


Less Present 


More' 




No. 7o 


No. //, 


No. I 


No. I 


No. I 


No: 7; 


No . . /i 


No. I 


Dr trartsportation services 


0 0.0 


14 73.7 


5 i6.3 


2 33.3 


3 50.0 


1 16.7 


! — 

2 , 8.0 


'mtfr 

17 68.0 


6 24.0 , 


Dr welfare services -such 
dnn^n;, eyej;! asses ^ etc. 


0 0.0 


7 36.8 


IJ 63.2 


1 16.7 


5 83.3 


0 0.0 


1 4,0 


12 48.0 


12 48.0 


n* 'ii'^nri'no' .Tnrl ^^iioorh 

:ion i^en'ices 


0 0.0 


6 31.6/ 


'l3 68.4 
17 89.5 


1 16.7 


4 '66.7 


— 1 

1 

1 16.7 


1'' 40. 


10 40.0 


14 56 0 


\:o?.v visitation and 
> ' 0 r k s c 1* V ices 


0 0.0 


2 10,5 


0 0.0 


4 66.7 


1 16.7 


a 0.0 


.6 24.-0 


10 Ton 


jr r. on -graded school 


0^ 0.0 


4 21.1 


15 7S.9 


2 33J 


2 33.3 


2 33.3 


2. 8.-.0 


6 24,t)- 


17 68.0 


Dr flexible scheduling of 
ts in tViOir daily pro^;rains 


I 

0 ' 0.0 


5/ 26.3 


14 73.7 


0 0.0 


3" 50.0 


...3 30.0 


0 0.0 


8 32.0 


17 68.0 


Dr longer school year for 
tar>' pupils 


ID 52.6 


7 ,36.8 


1 5.3 




O.C 


0 0.0 


15 60.0 


7 28.0 


1 4.0 


or longer scliool year for 
hij;h or higii school stud en 


ir9 47.4 




0 0.0 


4 ob. / 


1 1 "3 


n n n 
u u . u 


i J . u 




0 0.0' 


or tean teaching in which 
nore teachers work to- 


1 5.3 


1 '5.3 


15 78.9 


2 33.3 


3. 50.C 


1 16.7 


3 12.0 


-4 16.0 


16 64.0 


or independent study 
or elementary pupils 


1 5.3 


4 21.1 


14 73.7 : 


0 0.0 


3 50. Q 


3 50.0 


3. 50.0 


1 4.0 


17' 68.0 


or independent study tijne 
nior high or high school 
ts 


1 5.3 


7 36.8 


9 47.4 


0 0.0 


3 50. C 


2 33.3 


1 4.0 


10 40.0 


11 44.0 


or snialler classes for 
tary pupils 


0 o.d 


0 0.0 


18 94.7 


0 0.0 


2 33.3 


4 66.7 


0 0.0 


2 8.0 


22 88.0 


or smaller classes for juni( 
r/hifih school students 


r 

0 ^0.0 


2^ 10.5 


15 78.9 


0 0.0 


3 50.0 


2 33.3 


0 0.0 


5 20.0 


17 68.0 


or part-time attendance for 
chool students who need to 
upport themselves 


0 0.0 


4 21.1 


13 68.4 


1 16.7 


1 16.7 


3 50.0 


1 4.0 


5 20.0 


16 64.0 


or pre-f irst grade pro- 
such as kindergarten 


1 5.3 


16 84.2 


1 5.3 


1 16.7 


3 50.0 


2 33.3 


2 8.0 


19 76.0 


3 12.0 
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TABLE 1-BASIC NEEDS STUDY Cottinued 
Elementary Teachers 





Fort Gay 
N = W 


[ 

i 

— 


i^mpsgn . 


Total 
, N=25. :• 


t',,.c Present Hore 


Less I 


Present ;!ore 


Less Present 


Hore 




No. 7, 


No. I 


No. ■/;! 


No. I 


No. 7 


No. 


m0< \ \ 


No. 7; 


32. Need for improved programs in 
art ind music 


0 0.0 


10 ,52.6 


8 42.1 


1 16.7 


3 50. 


1 2 33. 


1 4.C 


13 ,52.0 


10 40.0 


J3. N(^ed for improved reading pro- 


0 0.0 


7 36.8 


12 63.2 


0 0.0 


: 1 16.' 


' 5 83.J 


0 0.0 


8 32.0 


17 fi^^ n 


34. Kood for iniprovcd English pro- 
j^r'ar.s 


0 0.0 


;7 36.8 


11 '57.9 


0 0.0 


: 1 16.' 


1 5 83.: 


0 0.0 


8 32.0 




35. ;!ceil for ir:provi?d Huithoinntics 
pro^!r::ns 


0 0.0 


7 36.8 


U 57.9 


0 0.0 


' 1 16.' 


■ 5 83.^ 


0 ,0,0 


8 32.0 


it) D't.U 


36. Xeod i:: irDroved social, studies : 
prot^rams 


0 0.0. 


8 42.1 


10 52.6 


0 0.0 


3 50.1 


) 3 50.( 


0 0.0 


11 44.0 


J.J Ji.U 


37. Need for iiiproved science pro- 


0 0.0 


6 31.6 


13 68.4 


0 0.0 


1 16.7 


5' 63.3 


0 0.0 


7 28.0 


18 72.0 


38. Need for improved physical edu- 
cation programs 


0 0.0 


4 21.1 


15 78.0 


0 0.0 


2 33.3 


4 66.7 


0 O'.O 


6 24.0 


19 76.0 


39. Need for improved vocational 
education programs 


0 0.0 


3 15.8 


15 78.9 


0 0.0 


2 33.3 


4 66.7 


0 0.0 


5 20.0 


19 , 76.0 


40. Need for ini)rovcd health, mental 
health, and sex education pro- 
pranis 


0 0.0 


3 15.8 


15 78,9 


1 16.7 


3, 50.0 


2 33.3 


1; 4.0 


6 24.0 


17 68 .0 


hi. !teed for new school buildings to . 
repLicc present buildings 


0 '0.0 


1 5.3 


18 94.7 


1 16.7 


2 33.3 


3 50.0 


1 4.0 


3 12.0 


21 •84.0/ 


42. iieed for space additions to 
present buildinRS 


1 5.3 


1 5.3 


17 89.5' 


0 0.0 


3 50.0 


3 50.0 


1 4.0 


4 16.0 


/ 

20 SO-^'o 


43. Need to provide for pupil comfort 
such as heating, lighting, air 
conditioning 


0. 0.0 . 


6 31.6 


12 63.'2 


1 16.7 


2 33,3 


3 50.0 


1 4.0 


8 32.0 


/ 

15/' 60.0 


4A, Need to remodel present buildings 
to provide for more flexibility 


0 0.0 


3 15.8 


15 78.9 


1 16.7 


2 33.3 


2 33.3 


1 4.0' 


5 20.0 


■17 68.0 


'45, Need to provide projection' equip- 
Kent such as movie, filmstrip, an 
overhead proiectors 


1 5.3 


11 57.9 


7 36.8 


1 Ifi 7 
J. iD. / 


5 83.3 


0 0.0 


2 8,0 


16 64.0 


7 28.0 


46, Need to provide equipment such a^ 
duplicators, printers, etc, to 
produce materials 


0 0.0 


9 47.4 


9 47.4 


1 16.7 


4 66.7 


1 16.7 


1 4,0 


13 52,0 


10 40.0 



TABLE l-BASIC NEEDS STUDY Continued 



Elementary Teachers 





Fort Gay 
N = 19 


Thompson 
N=6 


Total 
N = 25, 


Tr..r Present More 


Less Present Here 


kss Present 


More 




No. 7. 


No, /. 


No. 


No. L 


No. /. 


No. I 


"so. I 


No, /) 


l7 Mp^srl to nrflvidp PVTrtririsiun rind 
pl'ayf;round eqiiipraant 


r 5.3 


1 5.3 


17 .■89.5 


■ 0 0.0 


3 50.( 


3 50.0 


1 4.0 


4 16.0 


20^ 80.0 


^8. Need to provide self-Instruction 
cjuipricnt such w^s teacbinK nclmi 


iP 0.0 ■ 


7 36.8 


12 63.2 


0 0.0 


5 83.3 


1 16,7 


0 0.0 


12, 48.0 




i9i Keed to provide audio and yidco 

UUUilMi.UltL 


1 5.3 


11 5/. 9 


7 3,6.8 


0 0.0 


■5 83.3 


1 16.7 


1 4.0 


16 64.0 


8 32.0 


)0, Need to provide equipment for vo- 
'tion 


0 .0.0. 


2 10.5 


15 78.9 


0 ■ 0.0. 


2 33.3 


4 66.7 


0 ,0.0 


4 16.0 


19 76.0 


\] WapH for Hi c;<^pnin^it'ic)ii of school 

news in newspaperSj radio, etc. 


1 5,3 


10 52.6 


7 36,8 


0 0.0 


4 66.7 


2 33.3 


1 4.0 


14 56.0 


9 J5,U 


52, • Need for public advisory groups t( 
counsel board of education 


1 5.3 


6 31.6 


11 57.9 


1 16.7 


3 50.0 


2 33.3 


2 '^.O- 


.9 36.0 


13 52 0 


)3. Need public advisory groups to 
counsel teachers concerning schoo! 
inprovement 


2 10.5 


5 26.3 


ir57.9 


1 16.7 


4 66,7 


1, 16.7 


3 12.0 


'9 36.0. 


12 48.0 


54. Need ;for PTA 


0 . 0.0 


12 63.2 


'6 31.6 


1 16.7 


3 50.C 


2 33.3 


1 4.0 


15 60.0 


8 32.0 


55. Need for greater use of human. . 
resources from the coiniunity in 
the school program. 


0 0.0 


4 21,1 


15 78.9 


1 16.7 


3 50.0 


2 33.3 


1 4.0 


7 28.0 


17 68.0 
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TABIE 2-BASIC NEEDS STUDY 





lore wy mgn ocnooi 
N = 29 


N- 


N = ■ 


. Present More 


Less Present ' More 


Less Present 


};ore 


ho, k 


No. 7, 


No, /, 


No. L 


No. k 


No. / 


No, /, 


ST 

ilO, /,, 


:;o. /, 


1, Need for limt)' books and ref- 
erence rsterial 


2 6.9 


16 55.2 


11 37,9 












• 


2, Need- for r.swspapers and Mgazines 


' 2 


Vr 75,? 


'5 17,2 








I 






3, Need for fibs and filmstrips 


. 1 3.4 


15 51.7 


13 44,8 














4, Need [or ?upplen)0ntai7 textbooks 


2 6.9 


13 44.8 


14 48,3 




P^— ^^n.. 











5.' Need lor :h;oical models of kmn 
anatcriv, inLiial life, physical 
oeoKraahy, otc. 


3 10.3 


1 / / 0 0 

14 48.3 


U ,41.4 














6. Need for charts, pictorial 
dia^r^-is, r.a:>Sj etc. ' ' 




lA Aft 


"l? 41 4 














7. Need for audio and video tape 
•^Gcordinqs and records 


3 10.3 


12 41.4 


14 48,3 














8» Need for coxiercially prepared 
• overhea-i transparencies 




14 48.3 


12 41.4 














9. Need for r^r.ipulative mterials- 
abhabet blocks, slide rules, etc 




















10, Need for vorkbooks, progranmed 
learnins r^terials, etc. 


1 3.4 


12 41.4 


s 

16; 55,2 














11, Need for guidance and counseling 
services in the eletnentary school 


0 ' 0.0 


11 37,9 


\ 

1/ .58,6 














12,- Need for guidance and counseling 
services in the lunior hifih schoo 


1 3,4 


lb jjU 


11 17 Q 

11 j/.y 








• 






1? HppH Mir guidance and\counsfilin£ 
services in^ the high school 


1 3.4 


19 o5»j 


Q Qi n 


\ 












U. Mppd for health and safetv servici 


1 3.4 


10 34^5 


48 62,1 














15. Need for breakfast services for 
students 


7 24.1 


9 31.0 


13 44.8 






% 




ti- 




l6, Need for lunch sen ices for 
students 


1 3.4 


15 5L7 


12 41.4 
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TABI£ 2--BASIC NEEDS STUDY-Contlnued 





Fort Gay High School 
N =. 29 




N = ■ 


uoc Present More 


Less Present More 


Less Present More 




No. 7o 


No. I 


No. , I 


No. I 


No. t 


No. I 


No. I 


No. % 


17. Need for transportation services 


3 10.3 


21 72.4 


4 13.8 














18. Need for welfare services such 
as clothing;, eyeglasses, etc. 


3 10.3 


17 58.6 


8 27.6 








• 






ijt a86u lor ricaring anci bpeecn 
correction services 


0 0.0 


12 41.4 


17 58.6 














ZU. Need lOi nciiie visicauion ano 
social vork services 


3 ' 10.3 


13 44.8 


13 i/' ' 














Zii WccQ lOr non'graueci ocnooi . 
programs 


2 6,9 


12 41.4 


14 48,3 














99 M;3pH fciV f 1 AVI hi p' Qphpflnl 1 ncj nf 

students in, th'eir daily profirams 


3 10,3 


10 34.5 


16 55.2 














ij. wecQ lor longer aciiuui lyear lor 
eleaentary pupils 




12 41.4 

til 1 T 


1 3.4 














24. Need for longer school -year for, 


i6 55.2 


12 41.4 


1 3.4 














25. Need for team teaching in which 
two or laore teachers Vork to- 
Rether 


3 10.3 


■6 20,7 


20 69.0 














26, Need for independent study 
time for elementary pupils 




n 44 fi 


7 JL 1 














27, Need for independent study time 
101 juniUi nigii ur [iigii scnoox 
Students 


4 13.8 


15 51.7 


9 31.0 




■ 






• 




28» Need for smaller classes for / 
elementary' pupils 


1 3.4 


7 24.1 


20 69.0 














29. Need for snialler classes for junii 
hieh or hieh school students 


r 

2 6.9 


10 34,5 


17 58.6 














30, Need for part-time attendance for 
nign scnooi stucents wno need to 
help support themselves 


2 6.9 


13 44.8 


14 48,3 














31, Need for pre-first grade pro- 
grams such as kindergarten 


3 10,3 


17 58.6 


7 24.1 
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TABLE 2--BASIC NEEDS STUDY -Continued 

\ 





Fort Gay High School 
N = 29 


N = 


N = 


T„/ Present More 


Less Present More 


Less Present 


nore 




No. 7, 


No. I 


No. I 


No. 


No. I. 


No, 7, 


XO. A 


No, % 


32, Need for improved programs in 
art and music . 


3 10.3 


18 62.1 


6 20,7 














33. Need for ijnproved reading pro- 
grams 


0 ■ 0.0 


11 37.9 


17 58.6 


f 












Jf. iNe6v] LVL JLUIUIUVCU jjUgiioll yl'J 

grams ' 


0 0.0 


14 48,3 


15 51.7 










• 




proRra:ns 


0 0,0 


16 55.2 


13: 44,8 












t 


}^cipA fnr i^rnvpd social studies 

proRrams 


0 0.0 


18 62.1 


10 i 34.5 














'^7 MppH for TTTmrovpd ^ci^ncp orO" 
crams 


0 0,0 


15 51.7 


1 

13 44.8 












0 

j; 


Qft Mispil fnr irmrnvpd nhvsical edU" 

cation orograms 


3 10,3 


18 62.1 


8 27.6 














39, Need for improved vocational 

rti^Mpfa hi r^n t\rftor/inic 
GQUCaLJLUn piU^iUUlo 


1 3.4 


9 31.0 


19 65,5 














40, Need for improved health, mental 
lipalth flnd education Bto* 

^rams- - 


jO. .0,0 


.5 ■■.,17.2 


—v 

.23 ..7-9...3 












I. 

- 


/i1 Wao/^ fnr npu Qphnnl hin' Idilnc^*? fn 

replace present buildings 


"0 0.0 


6 20.7 


23 79,3 














42. Need for space additions to 

plCSCni. UUiiUJ.U)^D ' 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


28 100.0 












1 


43, Need to provide for pupil comfort 
' cnrti hp3t*inj> liphtinp* alf 

conditioning 


0 0.0 


8 27.6 


■21 72.4 












1 


44, Need to remodel present buildings 
CO proviOc ior iiiuic iiCAiuii.j.L^ 


2 6.9 


2 6.9 


25 86.2 














45,; Need to provide projection equip- 
ment such as movie, filmstrip, am 
overhead nro lectors 


2 • 6.9 


22 75 .'9 


5 17.2 














46, Need to provide equipment such as 
duplicators, printers, etc.,, to 
produce materials 


1 3.4 


18 62.1 


10 34.5 












4 * 



TABLE 2--BASIC NEEDS STUDY -Continued 





Fort Gay High School 
N = 29 


N = 


X = 


Tncc Present More 


Less Present More 


Less Present I'lore 


\"o . 7) 


No. I 


No. 7, 


No. 7o 


No. 7, 


No. 7. 


No. 7: 


^0. ?: 




i7, J^eed to provide gymiiasiuia and 
playground ec ipniGnt 


5 17.2 


14 48.3 


10 34.5 














i8. Need to provide self-instruction 
' equipMnt such as teaching machin( 


si ■ 3.4 


13 44.8 


14 48.3 














49, "Need to provide audio and video 
e(;uipnient 


4 13.8 


17 58.6 


8 27.6 














50 1 Need to provide equipment for vo- 
cational and occupational educa- 
tion 


0 0.0 


8 27.6 


21 72.4 














,'51, Nijed for dissenination of school 
news in newspapers, radio, etc, 


3 10.3 


18 ■62.1 


8 27.6 














52i Need for public advisory groups t( 
counsel board" of education 


2 6.9 


13 44.8 


14 48.3 














)3i Xeed public advisory groups to 
counsel teachers concerning schoo! 
liuprovenient 


3 10,3 


11 37.9 


14 48.3 




\ 

\ 

\ 

t • 










54. Need tor fiA 


5 17.2 


12 41.4 


12 41.4 














.55.,_Re.ed.,f 01 -greater-usc of - hunian 

resources from the community in 
\. the school program, 


2 6.9 


9 3il.O 


18 62.1 






'\ ■ 

\ 

\ 

\ 


/ 







\ 
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FIGURE 1 



COMPARISON OF RESPONSES OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS TO 
"NEED MORE ATTENTION" PORTION OF THE BASIC NEEDS QUESTIONNAIRE 



Item 



Percentage Responding "More Attention" 



10 



20 



30 



40' 



50 



60 



70 



80 



90 100 



I. \Need for library books 
reference materials 

2 m Need for newspapers and 
magazines 



3, Need for films and 
filmstrips ^ 

4, ' Need for supplementary 

textbooks 

V" 

5, -Need for" physical models 

of human anatomy, animal 
life, physical g-eo^raphy, 
etc. 

6, Need for charts, pictorial 
diagrams, maps, etc. 

7, Need for aucio and video 
tape recordings and 
records 

8, Need for commercially 
prepared overhead trans- 
parencies 

9, Need for manipulative 
materials such as alphabet 
blocks, slide rules, etc. 

10. Need for workbooks, pro- 

^ r airme d ..lea tii in^,., ma t e r - 

lals, etc. 

11.. Need for guidance and 
counseling services in 

the elementary school 

12. Need for guidance and 
counseling services in 
the junior high school 

13. Need for guid^^rfce and 
counseling services in 
the high school 













*^ 










\ 

\ 

\ 
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\ FIGURE l--Continued 



Item 



Percentage Responding "More Attention" 



10 



20 



30 



40 



50 



60 



70 



80 



90 100 



14. Need for health and 
safety services 

15. Need for breakfast services 
for students 

16. Weed for lunch services 
for students 

17. Need for transportation 
services 

18. Need for welfare services 
such as clothing, eye- 
glasses, etc. 

19. Need for hearing and speech 
correction services 



20. Need for home visitation and 
social work iservices 

21. Need for non-graded school 
programs 

22. Need for flexible sched^ll- 
ing of students in their 
daily programs 

23. Need for longer school year 
for elementary pupils . 

24. Need for longer school year 

for junior high _pr high 

schodr s tiiden ts * ' ^ ' 

25. Need for team teaching in 
which two or more teachers 

work together 

26. Need for independent study 
time for elementary pupils 

27. Need for independent study 
time for iunior high or 
high school s.tudents 



28. -Need for smaller classes £ )r 
elementary pupils 




\ 1 

\ 
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FIGURE 1- -Continued 



Item 



Percentage Responding "More Attention" 



0 



29, Need for smaller classes 
for junior high or high , 
school stujdents 

30, Need for part-time at- 
tendance, for high school 
students who need to help 
support themselves 

31, Need for improved Kinder- 
garten program 

32 o Need for l:iiproved program 
in art and music 

33. Need for improved read- 
ing programs 

34. Need for irr^ roved 
English programs 

35. Need for improv^id 
mathematics programs 

36. Need for improved social 
studies programs 

37. Need for irr^roved science 
- programs 



38. Need for irr^roved physical 
education programs 

39-.- -Need--'£-or— improved-^voca-— 
tional education programs 

40. Need for improved health, 
mental health, and sex 
education programs 

41. Need for new school 
buildings to replace 
present buildings 

42. Need for space additions 
to present buildings 

43. Need to provide for pupil 
comfort such as heating, 



lighting,^ air conditioning 



10 



20 



30 



40 



50 



60 



70 



80 



90 100 
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FIGURE 1- -Continued - 



Item 



Percentage Responding "More Attention" 



44* Need to remodel present 
buildings to provide for 
more flexibility 

45. Need to provide projection 
equipment such as movie, 
films trip, and overhead 
pro j ectors 

46* Need to provide equipment 
such as duplicators, prin- 
ters, etc., to produce 
materials 

47* Need to provide gymnasium 
and playground equipment 

48* Need to provide self- 
instruction equipment such 
as teaching machines 

49 • Need to provide audio and 
video equipment 

'SO, Need to provide equipment 
for vocational and occupa- 
tional education 

51. Need for dissemination of 
school news in newspapers, 
radioy-etc. 

52; Need for public advisory 
groups to counsel board 
of education 

53 • Need public advisory groups 
to counsel teachers con- 
cerning school improvement 



3?7 Need for more active 
PTA 

55* Need for greater use of 
human resources from the , 
community in school program 



10 



20 



30 40 50 60 70 



80 



90 IOC 




«9 
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. TABLE 3 



RANKING OF BASIC NEEDS CATEGORIES 







Response Group 


Need Categoir^ 


Ft. Gay 
Elem. 

leacner s 
N = 18 


Thompson 

Elem. 
Teachers 
N = 6 


Ft. Gay 
H. S. 

Teachers 
N = 28 


Total 
Teachers 

N = 52 


Need for additional or dif- 
ferent' instructional materials 


6 


2 


3 


5 


Need fo"** more adpnnflt*p fm-JlH — 
ings and/ or equipment 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Need for more appropriate or 
adequate curricula 


5 


4 


2 


2 


Need for organizing the school 
in different ways so as to 
group pupils differently, 
schedule the time of pupi'ls 
differently, etc. 


2.5 . 


6 


. 4 


3 


Need for greater community 
involvement in school affairs 
and more school-community 
communications 


4 


3 


6 




Need for more adequate non- 
instructional servict-j for 
pupils such as health services, 
counseling, food services, 
transportation, etc. 


1 , ■■ 
2.5 


5 


5 


4 



Ft. Gay Elem. Thompson Elem. Ft. Gay H. S 

E. t^--Gay-~&l-am , ■ kkx :m^o43 . :::i.:::Z:z^Z^q(^LZ11 

Thompson Elem. xxx .486 

Ft. Gay H. S. . xxx 

NOTE: When the above Spearman rank correlations were calculated 
it was found that no significant (p= .05) relationships existed 
between the rankings of the three teacher groups. 
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Responses of Teachers to Part II, Learners' Needs 



Table 4 shows the responses to the section of the survey 
• instrument which was desired to obtain perceptions of the adequacy 
of the school program in meeting learners' needs. 

Fort Gay Elementary Teachers 

The Fort Gay elementary teachers responded as follows: 
Strong or Adequate Programs: 

1, Basic Knowledge 

2. Learning Skills 

3» Physical and Mental Health 
4. Human Relations 

Weaker Programs: 

1. Vocational Knowledge and Skills 

2. /Providing for/ Special Differences 

3.. /^Providing for/ Special Environmental Disadvantages 

4, Citizenship 

Thompson Elementary Teachers 

The Thompson elementary teachers apparently view the adequacy 
of their programs as follows: 

Strong or Adequate Programs: 

1. Learning Skills 

2, Basic Knowledge 
3. Citizenship 

4 • Human Relations \ T 

5, Physical and Mental Heal^th 

6, /_Providing for/ Special Differences 

7, /_Providing for/ Special Environmental Disadvantages 



Weaker Programs: 

1. Vocational Knowledge and Skills 



72 



Fort Cay High School Teachers 

The Fort Gay High School teachers apparently perceive the 
following concerning the adequacy of their programs: 
Strong or Adequate Programs: 

1. Citizenship 

2. Basic Knowledge 

3. Physical and Mental Health 

4. Human Relations 

5. Learning Skills 

Weaker Programs : 

1. /^Providing for/ Special Environmental Disadvantages 

2. /^Providing for/ Special Differences 

3. Vocational Knowledge and Skills 



9 
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TABLE 4 

RESPONSES TO LEARNERS' NEEDS 
Elementary Teachers* 



Needs Category 



LEARNING SKILLS 
(Those skills necessary 
for learning the basic 
knowledge; e.g., reading, 
writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, etc.) 



BASIC KNOWLEDGE 
('The knowledge in those 
areas commonly considered 
to be subject-matter.) 



CITIZENSHIP 
(Knowledge, skills, and be 
havior necessary for the 
fulfillment of citizenship 
responsibilities.) 



PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 
(Knowledge, attitudes and 
skills necessary for good 
physical and mental health. 



VOCATIONAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
SKILLS 

(The knowledge and skills 
related to the world of 
"work so as to become 
economically productive 
and self-sufficient .) 



SPECIAL DIFFERENCES 
(Special needs of students 
with major physical or 
mental handicaps.) 



Ft. Gay Elem. School 



trong 

7o 



Adequate 

N 7o 



9 50.0 7 38.9 



6 33.3 



2 11.1 



4 22.2 



1 5.6 



61.1 



6 33.3 



8 44.4 



4 22.2 



2 11.1 



4 22.2 



Weak 

N 7o 



2 11.1 



1 5.6 



10 55.6 



6 33.3 



Tliompson Elem. School 



Strong 

N 7o 



4 66.7 



Adequate 

N X 



2 33. 



3 50. C 



1 16.7 



0 0.0 



13 72.2 



12 66.7 



3 50.0 



5 83.3 



6 100.0 



0 0.0 



0 0.0 



2 33.3 



5 83.3 



Weak 
N 7o 



0 0.0 



0 0.0 



0 0.0 



0 0.0 



4 66.7 



1 16.7 



SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTAL 

DISADVANTAGES 
(Those needs of attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge to 
overcome or cope with 
severe economic or social 
disadvantages . ) 



HITMAN RELATIONS 
(The attitudes and be- 
havior wliirh ontihio people 
to get aloiift with oacli 

_ other i.n an effective 
manner.) 



/ 



0 0.0 



8 44.4 



10 55.6 



1 5.6 



9 50.0 



8 44.4 



0 0.0 



4 66.7 



1 16.7 



5 83.3 



2 33.3 



0 0.0 



ERIC 



N = Ft. Gay, 18 
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TABli: 4--Continued 
RESPONSES TO LEARNERS' NEEDS 



Total Elementary Teachers^ 





Tota 
Strong 
N % 


L Elementary ^ 
Adequate. 

N . 7o 


Ceachers 
Veak" 


LEARNING SKILLS 
(Those skills necessary \ 
for learning the basic \ 
knowledge; e.g., reading, \ 
writing, speaking, listen- j 
ing, etc.) 1 


13 54.2 


9 37.5 


2 8.3 


(The knowledge in those -\- 
areas commonly considered \ 
to be subiect-matD^r.) \ 


9 37.5 


14 58.3 


1 4.2 


. \ 

CITIZENSHIP \ 
(Knowledge, skills, and be- 1 
havior necessary for the ■ 
fulfillment of citizenship 
responsibilities .) 


3 12,5 


Xl' 45.8 


10 41.7 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH \ 
(Knowledge, attitudes and \ 
sKixis necessary ror gooa \ 
physical and mental health.) \ 


4 16.7 


14 58.3 


6 25.0 


VOCATIONAL KNOWLEDGE AND \ 
SKILLS 1 

^ ine Kuowxeage ana sKix^s 

related to the world of 

work so as to become 

economically productive / 

and self-sufficient. ) 


1 1 4.2 


6 25.0 


17 70.8 


SPECIAL DIFFERENCES 
(Special needs of students 
with major physical or 
mental handicaps.) 


\ 

i 8.3 


9 37.5 


1 

13 54.2 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTAL 

DISADVANTAGES 
(Those needs of attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge to 
overcomp or cone with 
severe economic or social 
disadvantages . ) 


0 1 0.0 


12 50.0 


12 50.0 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
(Tlie attitudes and be- 
havicT which enable people 
to gc:t along with each 
othtx in an effective 
manner . ) 


1 

"1 
1 

1 

i 

2 8.3 


14 58.3 


8 33.3 



O * N = 24 Continued 
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TABLE 4- -Continued 



ERIC 



- RESPONSES TO LEARNERS* NEEDS 
High School Teachergfr 



LEARNING SKILLS 
(Those skills necessary 
for learning the basic 
knowledge; - e.g. , reading, 
writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, etc) 



Fort Gay High School 
Strong . Adequate 



N 



7o 



N 



7o 



24.1 



BASIC KNOWLEDGE 
(The knowledge in those 
areas commonly considered 
to be subject-matter.) 



CITIZENSHIP 
(Knowledge, skills, and be- 
havior necessary for the 
fulfillment of citizenship 
responsibilities . ) 



PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH / 
(Knowledge, attitudes and' 
skills necessary for got^d 
physical and mental health.) 



VOCATIONAL KNOWLEDGE AND • 
SKILLS / 
(The knowledge and/ skills 
related to. the world of 
work so as to become 
economically productive 
and self-sufficient. ) 



SPECIAL DIFFERENCES 
(Special needs of students 
with major physical or 
mental handicaps.) 



SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTAL 

DISADVANTAGES 
(Those needs of attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge to 
overcome or cope with 
severe economic or social 
^ disadvantages.) 



HUMAN REUiTlONS 
(The attitudes and be- 
havior which enable people 
to get along with each 
other in an effective 
' ^^manner. ) 



7 24.1 



4 13.8 



4 13.8 



11 3^7.9 



17 58.6 



21 72.4 



Weak 



N 



11 37.9 



5 17.2 



4 13.8 



19 65.5 



2 6.9 



3 ^ 10.3 



12 41.4 



10 34.5 



1 3.4 



11 37.9 



6 20.7 



15 51.7 



16 55.2 



17 58.6 



4 13.8 19 . 65.5 



6 20.7 



*N « 29 



9 5 
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TABLE 4--dontinued 
RESPONSES TO I£ARNERS' NEEDS 



Total Teachers* 





Strong 

N\ % 


Total Teache 
Adequate 
N 7„ 


rs 

Weak 
N 7, 


LEARNING SKILLS 
(Those skills necessary" 
for learning the basic 
knowledge; e.g., reading^ 
writing, speaking, listen- 
ins, etc.) 


\ 

20 37.7 


20 37.7 


13 24.5 


BASIC KNOWLEDGE 
(Tlie knowledge 'in those 
areas commonly considered 
to be subiect-matteri) 


• 16 30.2 


31 58.5 


\6 11.3 


CITIZENSHIP ' " 
(Knowledge, skills, and be- 
havior necessary for the 
fulfillment of citizenship 
responsibilities.) 


7 13.2 


32 .60.4 


14 26.4 


PHYSICAL. AND MENTAL HEALTH 
(Knowledge, attitudes and 
skills necessary for good 
physical and mental health.) 


8 15.1 


33 62.3 


12 22.6 ' 


VOCATIONAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
SKILLS 

(The knowledge and skills 
related to the world of- 
work so as to- become 
economically productive; ^ 
and self-sufficient ^) 


3/ 5-7 


.18 34.0 


32 60.4 


SPECIAL DIFFERENCES 
(Special needs of students 
with major physical or 
mental handicaps . ) 


/ . 

'5 9.4 


19 35.8 


29 54.7 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTAL 

DISADVANTAGES 
(Those needs of attitudes, 

skills., andiknowledge . to 

overcome or cope with 
severe economic or social 

.disadvantages.) . 


\ ■■ 

1 

r 1.9 


23 43.4 


29 54.7 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
(Tlie attitudes and be- 
havior which enable people 
to get along with-each 
other in an effective 
manner.) 


6 11.3 


33 62.3 


14 26.4 



*N = 53 ' 
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\ TEACHING STRATEGIES 



•■ ■ \. - , • . • 

\ Analysis of Teachers Responses- to the 
Instructional Practices Survey 

Instructional Practic es Survey instrument consists of three 

major sections: (1) Planning,. (2) Classroom Organization and (3) 
Instruction. Each of these sections is designed to give the respondent 
adequate choices in providing a description of the instructional prac- ■ 
tices actually being 'used; in the classroom. Tables 5-12 display the 
responses from the two elementary schools in this study." Interpretations, 
however, are drawn from Tables 13 - 20 which show the total teacher re- 
sponse. These interpretations follow. 

~^ - • ' . I 

Interpretations of total elementa ry teacher group resp onsP?' 

1) Adopted textbooks are the principal planning guide for - 
instruction. 

2) The typical practice is to have\ll pupils study the same - 
■ - information and skills;, however, there seems to be some 

recognition and acceptance of individual differences among • 
pupils. 

3) Written lesson plans are the rule, but pupils rarely h^lp 
plan their ovm assignments. 

4) Pupils are sub-grouped for instruction within the typical 
classroom. . " ' • 

5) A variety of criteria is used to determine sub-grouping pupil 
placement; however, pupil ihterest seems to be the least 
important criterion. 

6) i-he data in Table 18 provide inconclusive. understanding of 
how pupil assignments are made except for the last item whicii 
would indicate that pupils do practically all of their work 

in .their classrooms. 
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• TABLES 



GUIDES USED IN PUNNING 



Fort gay Elementary N = 19 



Thompson Elementary ■ R = 5 



1 

Type 01 Planning Guide used 


Rarely/ 
Never 
No, I 


Occas- 
ionally 
No, I 


Usually 
No. I 


1 

Always 
No. I 


Rarely/ 
Never 
Nj..- i 


Occas- 
ionally 
No.- 1 


Usually 
No,l . I 


Always' 
No. 7, 


Adopted textbooks 


' i jiJ 


i J.J 




10 CO 1, 

13 DO, 4 


1 0 '0.0 


A A A 

0 0,0. 


1 20,0 


/ AA A 

4; 80,0 


Other textbooks 


r- — ■ 

0 0.0 


9 ,47.4 


10 52.6 


0 0.0 


0 0,0 


3 60,0 , 


2 40.0 


0 0.0 


Guides developed by you 


1 5.3 


4 21.1 


6, 31.6 


8 42.1 


0 0.0 


3 60,0 


1 20.0 


1 20.0 


Guides developed by your school 


5 26.3 


5 26.3 


6 31..6 


2 1Q.5 


0 0;0 


2 40.0 


4 

1 20.1 


2 40.0 


1 

Guides devel!op^d by your school district 


4 21.1 


4- 21.1 


8 42.1 


3,15,8 


0 0.0 


1 20,0 


3 60.0 


0 0,0 


Other . ! 

1 1 « 






.i ■ 













TABIE 6 ■ ■ • ' . . 

" FOCUS OF INSTRUCTION 



0 

Focu^. ■ ' 


Fort (Jay-Eleinentary N = 19 


■ 'ThoiTipsoh Eleiaentary „ N = 5 . 


Rarely/ 
Never 
No. I 


Occas- 
ionally 
No. , 7, 


Usually 
No. I 


Always ' 
No. I 


Rarely/ 
Never 
No. I 


Occas- 
ionally 

No'.-,, i 


Usually 
No. 7. 


Always 
" no. '7/ 


Have all piipi Is attempt to learn 
the same •information or skills 


0 0.0 


6 31.6 


11 57.-9 


.2 10.5 


1 20,0 


1 20.0 


> 

'h 40.0 


1 20.0 


Have all p,upils ,study the sailie, in- 
formation or skills, but learn these 
in varying decrees - ■ , 


■0 0.0 


3 15.8 


12 63.2 


4 21.1 


'0 0,0 


.1 20.0 


2 40.0 


2 40.0 


Have all pupils try to 'learn the same' 
information or skills, but' use dif- 
ferent materials to acquire these 


0 0,0 


7 36.8 


8 42.1 


3 l5n8 


0 0.0 


1 20.0 


3 60.0 


1 20.0 


Differentiate the concepts, informa- 
tion' or skills to be learned in 
terras of the dif'ferences amonK pupils 


0 0.0 


3 15.8' 


10 52.6 


6 31.6 


i 

0 0.0 


0 0.0 


2 40.0 


3 60.0 



i 



I 

V 
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TABIE 1 



STETEG.IES USED TO PUN INSTRUCTION • 



• * 


'Fort Gay Elementary -N = 19 


Thompson Elemenjtary' I 


r= 5 ' . • 


-Rarely/- 


,j)ccas-'!'-- 


Usually 
■■No, 7, 




-RareiyjL 
Never ; 
No. 7,. 


-Occasi'-J 






'Type of StratcRV Us,ed' 


Never 
■No. % 


ionally 
No, 7, 


4 1 

Always 
No.' I 


ionally 
No. 7, 


Usually 
No. i 


Always 
No. I 


Written lesson plans are devised 


0' 0.0. 


•■L>5.3 


5 26.3 


13 '68.4 


0 0.0 


o"- 0.0 , 


0 0.0 


5 100.0 


Behavioral objectives are written' ■ 


2 10.5 


8 42.1 


7 36.8 


1 5.3 


1' 20.O 


1 20.0-: 


2 40..0 


1 -20.0, 


Textbook manuals are followed 


2 '10.5 


1 5.3 


'8' 42.1 ■ 


^ 42.1; 


, 0 . 0.0 


r 

0 0.0 


1 20.0 


4 • 80.0 ^ 


Cumulative records are consulted 


3 15.8 


5 26.3 


7,36r8 


4 21.1 


0 ,0;0 


0 0.0 


4 80.0 




Pupils help plan 


1 5.3 


13 ' 68.4 


3 15.8 


.1 5.3 


0 0.0 


5 100.0 


0 0.0' 


0 0.0 


nrter teachers are consulted 


■5 26,3 


12,63.2 


2 lo'.S 


.0 0.0 


0 0.0 


. 5 100.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0, 



, TABLE 8 . ' 



GROUPING PRACTICES 



... ' ^. 

) ■ 

Practice.- 


' Fort Gay Elementary , N = 19 


Thon5)son Elementary 


— T 

N-5 


Rarely/ 
Never: 
No.' 7, 


Occas- / 
ionally 
No. .7o 


Usually 
No. ■ 7," 


Always 
No. 7.^ 


Rarely/ 
. Never 
No. 7, 


Occas: 
ionally 
No. 7o 


Usually 
No. 7, 


. Always 
No. 7, 


'Pupils are taught as a total group 


1 5.3 


8 42.1 


8 42.1. 


2 10.5 


\l 20.0 


4 '80.0 


0 0.0 


0, U 


•■V. 

Pupils are sub -grouped within ■ 
the classrooin '' . ' ' 


0 0.0 


9' 47.4 


6 31.6 


.4 21.1 


'0. 0.0 ■ 


0 0.0 


I 40.0 


3 60.0 


Pupils are grouped with plipils from 
other •classrooms for common instruc- 
tion. ' .. * '. \ 


14 ■ 73.7 


3 15.8 


2 10.5 


0 0.0 


3 60.0 


2 .40.0 


■0 0.0 


0, 0.0 
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: GROUPING Cmm 
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I ' ISTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 



Practice 


Fort Gay Elementary' N = 19 


1 

Thompson Elementary i N = 5 


Rarely 

No7"T 


Occasionally 

'"lo;"'" i 


Frequently 

No. r 


Rarely 
No.' I 


'Occasionally 
"No.' % 


Frequently 

' No. i 


tipils are givq'n the daily assignments 
nd on the^oliowing day there are class, 
iscuisibhs of what they have studied 


4 2ia 


i 

1 

8' 42.1 . ' 


7 35.8 


1 20.( 


3 60.0 


I 20.0 


»upils are given long-range assigninents 
nd, daily discussions of learning and 
roEress are carried on 


6 .31.6 


if 

9 47.4 


3 15.8 


I .40.C 


- 3 60.0 


0 ■0.0 


tudy and work a^gnraents are identir- 
led by pupils in relation to a irame" 
fork suggested. by the teacher and the 
lutiiomes of these assignments are. ' 
.ynthesized in classroom discussions " 


3' 15.8 


7, 36.8 . 


8 42.1 


0 o.t 


"l 20.0 


1 

, f 

I 

4 80^0 


^ipils, are pre-tes'ted 1:o determine 
individual needs in relation to a 
:oncept or skill area, individual 
itudy assignments, are either pupil 
)r teacher identified, and post-testing ■ 
,s used to assess the learning pro^gress 
)f pupils i 


it 

-3 15,.8 


12 63.2 


4, 21.1. 


0 „ 0.( 

3 


* 

> 

0 0.0 


V 

5 100.0 


Ifter a (pupil has his learning assign- 
lent, hi may b,e excused from th^ Class- ^ 

footftoi'so elsewhere to study 

. . , ... 


17 :8! 


.5 


■' 

0 0.0 


2 10.5 


J 

4 80.C 


1 20.0 


0 , 0.0 
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TABLE U 

USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA, \ 



Instructional Media 


, Fort Gay Elementary N = 1 


.9 


Thompson Elementary N = 5 


Daily 
No. 7, 


Weekly 
No. I 


Occas- 
ionally 
No. I 


Rarely/ .. 

Never 
No. I: 


Daily 
No. I 


Weekly 
No. I 


'Occas- 
ionally 
No. I 


Rarely/ 
Never 
No. 7. 


[extbpoks • 


,16....-^84.2 


0 0.( 


2 10.5 


1 ,5.3 


5 100.0 


0 '0.0 


0 ' d.o 


.0 0.0 


'ilm 


1 5.3 


3 15:£ 


11 57.9 


3 15.8' 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


5 ioo.o 


,0' 0.0 


•ilMtlips 


1 5.3 


9 47. ^ 


7 36.8 


2 10.5 


.0 0.0 


3 60.0 


1 20.0 


1 20.0 


ludio tapes 


2 iO.5 


7 36.£ 


7 36.8 


2 10..5 


,0 0.0 


1 20.0 


3 20.0 


0' ,0.0 


/ideo' tapes' 


1 5.3 


3 15.£ 


4 21.1 


■ 9 47.4 


0 0.0 


,1 20.0' 


2 . 40.0 


2 40.0' , 


lorkbooks 


10 52.6 


4 21.] 


2 10.5 


2 10.5 


4 80.0 


1 20.0 


0 0.0 


"0 ■ 0.0 


■ ; . • i 

[TV 


9 47.4 


2 ,10.5 


6 31.6 


r 5.3 


4' 80.0 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 20.0 ; 


Charts or graphics • v 


9 47.4 


2 10.5 


6.' 31.6 


2 10.5' 


1 20.0 


2 40.0 


2 40.0 


0 0.0- • 


iodelfi or manipulative ^ 
pateri^ls 


5 26.3 


.5 26.: 


•7 36.8 


1 5.3 


2 40.0; 


1 20.0 


1 20.0 


"1 20.0 
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TABI£ 12 / ■ ■ 
BELEFS AFFECTING INSTRUCTION 



1 , . , 

f 

Item , • ■ ■ ' 


, ' Fort G 


ay Element 


ary • N 


= 19 ' 


Thompson Elementary N = 5 . 


Strongly 
Disagree 
No, I 


Dis- 
agree 

No. y; 


Agree 
No, I 


Strongly 
Agree 
,No.. li 


Strongly 
Disagree 
No. I 


^ Dis- 
Asree 
No. I 


Aeree 
No. 7. 


Strongly 
No. 7. 


There is a, specified Wount of 
learning material that should be 
'taught at any given, grade lej^el 
or subject area, • i 


f; 

1 

\ 

2' 10.5 


2 10.5 


10 52.6 


5 26.3 


t 

0 0.0 


0 ,0.0' 


4 80,'0 


I 20.0 


At .least ten percent of pupils can 
be expected to progress satisfac" 
torily if they are permitted to 
study independently and not be 
forced to participate in all . 
class activities 


0 0.0 


5 26.3 


10 52.6 


4 21.1 


0 0.0 


0 0.0. 


5 100.0 


0 

^ ( 

0 0.0 


All any teacher can do is iden- 
tify the levels of pupils in any 
given subject or area and try to 
teach them from this base point. 


2 10.5 


• 

1 • 5,3 


12 63.2 


4 .21.1 J 


0„ 0.0 


.0 'UO 


4 80.0 


•1 20.0 



' ■■ . ■ • ... i r 



\ ■ 

i 

1 
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■ TABLE' 13 
GUIDES USED IN PIAIING 



Total Elementary N = 24 



. Fort Gay High School N 27 



Type of Planning Guide Used 


Rarely/ 
Never 
No, 7. 


Occas- 
ionally 
No. 7. 


Usually 
No. 7, 


Always 
No. 7. 


. Rarely/ 
Never ■ 
No. Z 


Occas- 
ionally 

No.' L 


Usually 
No. /, 


Always 
NOi k 


Adopted textbooks 


1 4.2 


1^ 4.2 


5' 20.-8 


17 70.8 


13 11.1 


0 111 1 

3 11.1 


11 /AT 

11 40,7 


1A A 

10 J/ilJ 


Other, textbooks i 


(J . UtU 


Lli }U.U' 




» 1 


L \L fi* 


10 37.0 ' 


9 33.3 


4 14.8 


Guides developed feyou , ; 


1 4.2 


7 29.2 


7 29.2. 


9 37.5 


0 0.0 


7 25,9 


14 51.9 


6 22.2'. 


■ ■ ■ / 
Guides developed by your i chool 


5 20,8. 


7 29.2 


7 29.2' 


4,\16.7' 


12 . 44.4 


6 22.2 


9 33.3 


0 o.d 


' ,;'! 

Guides developed by younichool district 


4 16.7 


5 20,8 


11 45.9 


3 12.5 


9 33.3 


8 29.6 


10 3>.0, 


0 \o " 


other 
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FOCUS OF INSTRUCTION ' 



Focus ■ 




Have all pupils attempt to learn 
the same infonnation or skills. 




Have all-pupils \study the same in- 
fonnation or skills, but learn these 
In ■..varying degrees 

Have all pupils tijy to learn the same 
Inforinatipn or skills, but use dif- 
ferent materials, to acquire these 



Differentiate the concepts, informa- 
tion or skills to be learned in 
terms of the differences amon2 pupils 



Rarely/ 
Never 
No, I 



Total Elementary N = 24 



1 4;2 



0 0.0 



Occas 
ionally 



7 29.2 



4 16.7 



Usually 



13 54'.2 



14. 58.3 




Always 



6'25.'0 



Fort Gay High School N'^ 27 



\Rarely/ 
Never 
No. I 



0 0.0 



Occas- 
ionally 



8 29.6 



Usually 



15 55.6 



12 44.4 



Always 



4 14.8 



TABLE 15 



STRATEGIES USED TO PLAN INSTRUCTION 




Practice 



4uf> l^t 'as a total Rroup.. 
gub"grpuped wi 



w|thin 



with pupils from' 
coimion Instruc* 



Total Elementary '"" -N -.24 



Rarely/. 
Never 
No. I 



2 -8.3 



,0 0.0 



17 70.8 



Occas" 
ionally 
No, • % 



9 37.5 



5 20.8 



Usually 
No. I 



8 Sl.s'' 



8-33.3 



2 8.3 



Always 

No. y. 



7 29.2 



0 0.0 



Fort Gay High School N = 27 



Rarely/ 
Never , 
No. ' X 



■ 0 O.Q 



4 14.8 



23 85.2 



Occas- 
ionally 
No. 7, 



4- 14.8 



16 59.3 



i 7.4 



Usually 
No. V 



.19 'th. 



Always 
No. X 



4 14.8, 



5 18.5 



.r 3.7 



2' 7.4 



0 0.0 
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GROUPING CRITERIA 



1 . "' ' 

• 


■ > 

Total Elementary N = 24 


Fort.,Gay High School N=.27 


Rarely/ 
Never 
No. I 


Occas" 
ionally 
■No, I 


.Usually 
No. 7, 


Always 
'No, % 


Rarely/ 
Never .| . 
No. I 


Occas- 
. ionally 
No.' 7, 


Usually 
No. 7, 


- Always 

No 7 


Achievement levels as determined .By 


4 16.7 


Id 41.7 


1. 

6 25.0 


4 16,7 


12 44.4 


"9 33.3 


6 22 2 


V UiU 


Achievement levels as determined by 

UUgClVaLXUil ClLlU Uigj^ilUSlS 


1 4.2,. 


,2 8.3 


\ 

15 62.5 


6 25.0 


1 .3.7 


6 22.2 


15 55.6 


4 r4.8 


t 

n VrUuiuiiiaLiUii Ui pLaUUdiUiZgQ CSSC * 

ing and teacher observation 


2 8.3 


2 .8,3 


10 ■ 41.7 


10 41,7 


8 m 


6 ,22!2 


10 37.0 


3 -11.1 ■ 


TT^^P^PQ^c of mimMo 


4 16.7 


9 37.5 


9 37.5 


2 8.3, 


2 7.4 


8 29.6 


11 40J 


4 14.8 


Gapabllity of pupils in working 
independently 


0 0.0 


6 25.0 


12- 50.0 


6 25:0 


■0 0.0 


5 18.5 


17 63,0 


5 18.5 


Other 



















CI 

til 
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■\ ( ! , INSTRUCTIOML practices' 



Practice . t 


Total Elementary N = 24 


Fort Gay High Schc^ol. N =»27 


Rarely 
•No. 7. 


Occasionally 

•% 


Frequently 
No. 7, 


Rarely 
No. i 


.Occasionally 
No. ' 7, 


Frequently 
'No. 7. 


Pupils are given- the daily assignments 
and on the following day there are class 
discussions, of what they have studied \ 


,5 20,8 


11 45.9 


8 33.3 


4 14.8 


8, 29.6 


14 51.9 


Pupils are given long-range assignments 
and daily discussions of learning and ' ' 
prof^ress are carried on 


8 33.3 


12 50.0 


3., 12.5 


6 ■ 22.2 


15 55,f " 


•' >:f ■ • * 

■ 6 ' '22.2 


Study and work assignments, are identi- 
fied. by pupils in relation to |a frame- 
work suggested' by the teacher j and the : 
outcomes of these assignments, are 
synthesized in classroom discussions . 


3 : 12.5 


8 33.3 


12' 50.0 




ii M 


■ 

? 33.3 


Pupils are pre-tested to determine 
individual needs in relation to a 
concept or skill area, individual 
study' assignments are .either' pupil 
or teacher identified,; and post-testing 
is used to assess the learning progress 
of pupils 


\ \ 
1 12.5 


\ ' 

12 5M 


' 9 37.5 


• 

10 37.0 


1 

1 

1 

12' '.44.4 


5 18.5 


After a pupil has his learning i,8B8ign-, 
ment, he may be excused from the class- 
room to. kg elsewhere to study 


I'- 

1 ; 

•21 ;87.5 


i 

1 . '4.2 


,2, 8.3 


23 85.2 


2, 7.4 r- 


A 7.4 
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USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 

I ; - I ■ 



Instructionar Media 


Total Elementary 


i = 24 


Fort Gay Higji School N = 27 . 


uauy 
No. \ 


weeKiy 
No. l' 


Occas- 

H Avt Alii* 

lonauy 
No, 1- 


Rarely/ 
Never 
No, I 


Dai.iy 

No, r 


Weekiy 

iNo. r 


Occas- 
ionally 
No. 


Rarely/ 
Never 
No, I 


< 

Textbooks ■ 


21 8?.5 


0 0.0 


2 8.3 


1 ,4.2 


15* 55,6 


3 11,1 


5 18.5 


3 11,1' 


Films 


1 4.2' 


3 12.5 


16 66,7 


'3 12.5 


,0 0.0 


1'' 3,7 


18 66,7 


8 29,6 


Filmstrips 


1 4.2 


12 50.0 


8 33.3 


3 12.5' 


0 , 0.0 


7 25.9 


12 44,4 


8 29,6 • 


Aiidio tapes' ' 


2 8'.3 


8 33.3 


10 41.7 


2 8.3 


0 , 0,0 


1 3,7 


10. 37,0 


15 55,6 


Video tapes 


1 U 


4 16.7 


6 25.0 


11 45.9 


0' 0,0 


1 3.7 


10 37,0 


14 51.9 


Workbooks 


14 58,3 


5 20.8 


2 8.3. 


2 8,3 


2 7,4 


2 7.4 


5 18,5 


16 59.3 


ITV 


13 54.2 


I- O.J 




2 8.3' 


. i J*/ 








Charts or graphics 


10 41.7 


,4 16.7 


8 33.3 


2 8,3 


3' 11.1 


8 29.6 


12 44.4 


2 7,4 


; 

/ 

Models or manipulative 
materials 


7, 29.2 


6 25.0' 


8 33.3 


,2 8,3 1 


3. 11,1 


8 29.6 


11 40,7 


' 5 "I8.5 



mil i\j 

BELEFS AFFECTING INSTRUCiim^ 



} 

Item 


Tota, 


. Elementa 


•y 


^ = 24 


ForflGaiHiiSh School N = 26 


Strongly ' 
Disagree 
No, 7. 


Dis- 
agree 

No, 'Z 


Agree 

No; 7. 


Strbngly 
Agree. 
No. 7, J 


Strongly 
Disagree 
No. 7o 


Dis- 

Agree 
No. 7. 


Agree 
No. 7. 


Strongly 
Agree 
No. 7. 


There is a sDecified amount of . 
learning material that should be 
■taught at any given grade level . 
or subject area. 


2 8.3 


2. 8.3 


L4 58.3 


6 25.0 


0 0.0 


4 14.8 


14 51.9 


.8 29,6 


"At least ten percent of pupils can 
be expected to progress satisfac- 
forilv if thev are oermitted to 
Study independently and not be 
forced to participate in all 
class activities 


0 0.0 


5 20.8 


15 62.5 


4 -16.7 


0 0.0 


5 ks 


15 55.6 


5 18.5 


All any teacher can do is iden- 
tify the levels of pupijs in an]f 
given subject or area and try to 
teach theni from this base point. 


2 8.3 


1 4.2 


16 66.7 


5 20,8 


2 7.4 


5 18,5 


15 55.6 


•4 14.8 
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Instructional media would appear to be. used according to the 

■ / . • . ' 

following order of frequency: 

Jextbooks Models and Manipulative Materials 

Workbooks Audio Tapes 

ITV ' Video Tapes 

Charts/ Graphics Instructional Films 

Filmstrips 

Ta^.e 20 provides a profile of inconsistency; that^is, the 
responses show/ rather strong agreement with all three state- 
ments even though the first and third statements represent 

.../■. 

opposing pointS"bf view. 

Interpretations of total high school teacher group response ? 

1) Adopted textbooks p^rovide the principal planning source for 
instruction. 

2) The high school teachers seem to focus their instruction on 
having all piipils attempt to. learn the same information or- 
skills, though tliere seems to be some -acceptance of individual 
learning abilities. - ^ 

3) Written lesson plans are the rule in planning for instruction, 
.V. though tliere 'Seems . tp be little use; made tff pupil records in . 

devi'sing such lesson plans. 
^ 4) Unlike the elementary teachers, the high school teachers appear 
to make little use p*f -sub - grouping, in theV classroom. 
.5) What sub-grouping there is would seem to be acconqjlished by 

considering the capability of students to study independently, 
by tea.cher diagnos'^is of achievement, and a^ccording to the 
Interests of pupils. \ 
(O The dally assig(>meitt,' fol lowed hy class dfscusston, would,seem 
: V • to be the principal instructional model emplpyed in this'- ,«jchoal 




7) Instructional niedia' would appear to be used according to the 
following frequency: 

Textbooks 

Charts/ Graphics ' • • . ^ 

Models or Manipulative Materials 

Films trips 

ITV- ' - . 

Workbooks , 

Films* . 

Audio Tapies ' ' 

Video Tapes 

8) There seems to be riather strong agreement with the sub- 
division of subject-matter content into grade level 
compartments. 
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THE PROGRAM OF THE FORT GAY-THOMPSON SCHOOLS j . 

Fort Gay High School 

What .courses are offered? 

According to standards published by the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education/f each secondary school in West Virginia shall offer 
a minintum of 26 units of course work in the senior high and thosfe junior- 



high schools which are affiliated with it. These 26 unifcs are to be 
distributed among eight fields: (1) language arts, (2) science, 
(3) mathematics, (4) social studies, (5) foreign lang\iages, (6) fine 
arts, (7) practical arts, and (8) health and physical education. 
Fort Gay High School readily fulfills these requirementis, offering con- 
siderably in excess of 26 units which are distributed among all eight 
fields. 

The course offerings, classified by fields, are as follows: 

LANGUAGE ARTS ^ , 

Course Title No. of Sections . 

English (7th grade) 4 
English (8th grade) '5 
English (9th grade) 3. . 

English (lOth grade) 3 
^ English (ilth grade) 3 

English (12th graide) ^' - > 3 

Journalism (yearbook and newspaper) 2 ^ \ ' 

' Speech I ^ 1 

Broadcast-TV . 1 

Remedial Reading (7th grade) 3 

Remedial Reading (9th grade) . \ 2 

Remedial Reading (grades 7-12) 2 

Remedial Reading (grades 10-12) 2 

• Basic Education Reading (grades 7-8) 2 

Basic Education Reading (9th grade) 1 ■ 

Basic Education Reading (grades 10-11) 1 - 

Basic Education Spelling and English (gr. 7-9) 1 

Tiasic Education English (9th grade) 1 ' 

* • • ■' > 

^ ' ^ ' ' Total Courses = 9 plus 4 remedial and 

5 basic educ. courses 
Total Sections = 40 , 

^ Secondary Schools Standards for Classification . 1966^ Bureau of 
Q Instruction and Curriculum, State Capitol, Charleston, We&t Virginia, p. 10 

ERjc , ; ■ . ' ' 128. : 
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SCIENCE 

. .Course Title Number of Sections 

Scieit<^ (7th. grade) 3 

Scienck(7-8th: grades) ^ 1 

Science ^8th grade) . \ 3 

.Basic Bioiogy (9th grade) 2 

Biology (10th grade) 3 

Advanced Biology , ' 1 

Physics " . ^ . 

Chemistry 1 ; 

Total Courses = 7 \ 

Total iSectibns = 15 ' 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics (7th grade) 3 

Mathematics (7-8t^ grades) 1 

Mathematics (8th grade) 3 

Mathematics (9th grade) ' 2 

Mathematics (10th grade) 2 - 

Algebra I , _ 2 

Argebra"ll 1 

Plane Geometry ^ 1 

Advanced Mathematics * 1 , 

Basic Ed.. Math • (9th grade) \ ■ 1 

Basic 'Ed.Math (Grades 10, 11,' 12) 1 ; ^ 

' - Total Courses = 8 plus 2 basic 

ed courses . 
Total Sections ='18 

SOCIAL .. STUDIES ' 

Social Studies (7th grade) 3 

American Studies I '3 

' American Studies II . 3 

, World. Cultures I ^ . 3 . ' 

West Va- History (8th grade) 3 

Basic Ed. American Studies I 1 

•Total Courses = 5 plus 1 basic 

ed course . 
Total Sections = 16 .! 

FOREIGN -LANGUAGES 

Spanish ^(7th grade) ^ ..^ 1 

TQtal Courses =1 
Total Sections =1 
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FINE 



ARTS 



Course Title 



Number of Sections 



Miisic Appreciation (8th grade) 
Chorus 

Beginning Band 

Band ' " 

Individual Instruction (instrumental) 



Art (7th grade) 
Art I 
Art II 



1 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 




Total Courses = 7 plus 

individual instruction 
Total Sections = 16 ^ 



PRACTICAL ARTS 



Vocational Agriculture I 
Vocati.onal Agriculture II, III 
Farm Mechanics 
Typing I 

Typing II ^ 

Shorthand I 

Office Practice 

General Business 

Bookkeeping 

Business Law . 

Metal Fabrication I . 

Metal Fabrication II 

Auto Mechanics I 

Driver EdXication 

Baisic Ed Auto Mechanics (grades 10-12) 
Basic Ed Building Maintenance (grades 10-12) 
Basic Ed Furniture Ref inishing (9th grade) 
Basic Ed General Vocational Educ* (grades 7-8) 
Basic Ed Home Economics (grades 7-8) 
Basic Ed Home Economics I (9th grade) ^ 
Basic Ed Home Economics II (grades 10-12) 
Basic' Ed Home. Economics III (grades 10-12) 



Total Courses = 14 plus 8 basic ed courses 
Total Sections .=..29 



HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Girls Phys fid (7th grade) 

Girls Phys Ed (8th grade) 

Girls Phys Ed (grade 9) 
Girls Phys Ed 



1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 



Boys Phys Ed (7th grade) 

Boys Phys Ed (^th grade) 

Poys Phys Ed ^th grade) 
Boys Phys Ed 



Total Courses =.;8 
Toral Sections = 12 
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To recapitulate, Fort Gay /High School offers 59 courses, 

exclusive of ^^f our remedial reading courses and 16 basic education 

courses, for a grand total of 79. The school's most extensive offerings 

are in the fields of practical arts, language arts,.^and mathematics. The 

least adequate array of courses is in the area of foreign languages, where 

- ■ . ^- . 

only one cour^se in Spanish is available. Social studies and science 

■ ii ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

offerings are perhaps next-most in need of expansion. 

Actually, two units in forei^ languages are recommended by the 

■ • ■ ■■ ■ // ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

State for college-bound students, in this respect, then, the Fort Gay 

■ ll ■ ' ' J - * • ■' ■ 

curriculum is deficient. Required /courses for college-bound students 

in West Virginia high schools and 'the number of units specified are: 

English»4; science, 2; mathematics, 2; social studies, 3; and health. and 

physical education, 1.: Fort Ga]^' High ^^^^^1 ^^^^ indeied afford offerings 

sufficient to meet State standards in ^1 these required areas with one 

|possible exception, namely health and physical education. The school's 



schedule of classes lists physical education courses; however, no 

health courses or combination health/physical education courses are 

J ■ ' ' ' ■ 
listed. This, therefore, is one deficiency in course of ferings— unless, . 

possibly, this requirement .is circumvented legally , via the inplusion o£ 

7' ■ * " . ■ ■ . 

health instruction in" biology courses. This aspect of the curriculum, 
then, in tandem with foreign languag^as, recommiends itself for further 
study 'and consideration. One caveat, however, it should be made explicit 
that Fort Gay's deficiency in foreign language offerings constitutes only 
a failure to meet ' State recommendations ; it does not constitute a failure 
to meet State requirement. Nevertheless, Fort Gay should be loath to 
fall short of State recommendations. 
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Efforts to meet the needs of the less academically able students 
in griades 7-12 are in, ain)le evidence. For example, basic education 
courses ^e available in reading, spelling, Enlglish, mathematics, home 
economicjs, building maintenance, furniture refinishing, auto mechanics, 
general vocational education, and American studies. ,Al8o, the existence 
of remedial reading instruction for all six secondary grades is comraendablfe. 
One could inquire, though, whether a commensurate effort has been made 
to provide acceleration and/or enrichment for the academically talented 
students. Of course, such courses as advanced biology and advanced 
mathematics are indicative of some accoiq)lishment in this regard. 

How is the richool day Structured? 

At Fort Gay High School,^' the typical class period is 53 minutes 
in length, inclusive of time spent in passing between classes. Thus, 
classes, meeting five days per week are in sejssion 265 minutes weekly, , 
providing more thati the minimxim 225 minutes-per-week generally required 
by the State. However, the State requires that an average of at- least 
275 minutes per week be scheduled for laboratory courses and for such 
courses as music, industrial arts, typewriting, homemaking and agriculture.* 

Fort Gay High does not appear to provide the 275 minutes per week 
required for some such courses as typewriting, chemistry, physics, 
agriculture, home economics, ^^jj^ art. Specifically, Fort Gay falls 
short of the minimum time allotment by ten minutes per week--even if one 
includes the time spent passing between classes as part of the time 
classes are in session. One would, however, be remiss not to poit>t out 
that some courses, such as auto mechanics, for instance, are allotted 
more than the typical 53 minutes per day at Fort Gay. 

* 0p . cit .^ P* 12. 132 



At risk of extending this report beyond its intended purpose — namely, 
to provide baseline information for future evaluation' purposes, the options " 
which would appear to be available for dealing with certain problems at this 
point in time are discussed briefly, the options being rejgarded as "baseline 
data" which may change in the future. 
What options exist for schedule problems? 

How, then, might Fort' Gay Rights daily schedule be modified to provide 
the 275 minutes in session per week that the State requires for certain speci- 
fied courses? One possible way would be to lengthen class periods by reduc- 
ing the number of class periods in the day from seven to six. This, however, 
is not desirable, as it would surely result -in a reduction in the number^of 
units (courses) offered — unless staff were increased appreciably. 

Increasing the length of the school day to provide longer class period 
appears to be one possible solution, for West Virginia' s^ teachers can be as- 
signed up to 6k hours per day of classroom teaching, study ha-11, homeroom, 
or co-curricular activities: Since homeroom period begins at 8:26 a.m., 
seventh period ends as 3:18'p.m., and lunch period ii 27 minutes in duration. 
Fort Gay Rights faculty are on duty six hours and 25 minutes per day, ex- 
clusive of lunch period. They are, therefore, already on duty 10 minutes 
per day more than the State permits. Yet since each teacher has a- 53 minute 
planning period, it would appear that faculty could be required to be on-duty 
as much as 43 additional minute? per day than is now the case. Unfortunately, 
the fact that some ^rt Gay students commute long distances by. bus appears 
to mitigate against extending the school day. 

In view of the preceding considerations, modular scheduling recom- 
mends itself as possibly the most feasible solution. A suggestion at this 
point is, that serious consideratiori be given. the advantages of additional 
departures from the current 53-minute class periods at Fort Gay High School, 

13$ 



it being so clearly evident that certain courses lend themselves to class 
periods of longer duration than. do other courses. Lecture and discussion 
periods, for example, do not generally need to be -so lengthy as laboratory ; 
periods. 

" What g^ed for curricular revision exists ? 

It is an accepted fact that the curricula of America's schools are in 
need of a constant, cyclical process of evaluation and concomitant revision. " 
Such revision should include periodic addition and deletion. of courses and ' 
it should likewise encompass frequent ad&ition, deletion, and re-structuring 
of the content of all courses^. 

Fort Gay High School's curriculum is probably more in need of -the 

latter aspect of revision. Particularly is this apparent when one becomes 

\ ■ ■ 

cognizant that outlines of course, content which have b^n prepared by local 

staff are not commonly observed at Fort Gay High. (The -English department 

reportedly has done some work in this area.) Hence, it is likely quite 

\ - ■ . . . ^ ■ 

tempting for the individual instructoi^ to include that content, and only 

tha t ./content , which is in the text adopted, for that particular course without 

due regard, for its relevancy.* Obviously, no one. textbook is likely to be 

suited in its entirety to a^given local, situation. - The problem appears to 

recommend thdt Fort Gay Sights staff coopera.tiviely develop .syllabi for all 

courses. Included in such syllabi should be appropriate course bjjjectives 

as^well as outlines of sugjgested course content tailored specifically to 

the local situation. ^ « 

• ■ % 

What extra-class .activities are available for students ? 

Ideally, an integral part of any school's curriculu^ is the various 

' ■" ' » . i ' ' > . . 

extra-class activities. Students at Fort Gay High School m^y avail themselve 

K * 

" ' ^ i ■ 

, of more than 30 such activities. An enumeration of extra-class offerings.. ' 
afforded during the 1971-72 and 1972-73 school years and the number of par 
ticipants in each (by grade level), as indicated by students' self-rep!!tts, 
follows: 134 V 



101' 
TALLY SHEET'. 



LIST OF ACTIVITIES. 



Activity 


Seventh 
Grade 


Eighth\ 
Grade 


Freshman 


Sophomore 


junior 


Senior • 


Art Club • 


8 


■21 


10 


11 




6 


Boy Scouts 


4 


3 


2 


3 




2 


Broadcast-Spe 


echl4 


1*. 


■■ 1 ■ 


14 ■ 


13 . 


14 


Cheerleadine 


4 


9 


2 


7 


4 . 


4 


^Uess Club 


4 


4" 


6 . 


3 


2 




Chorus 


14 


1* 

18" 


14 


■ 1* 

29 


1* 

13 


/18 


mk 


4 




10 


5 


2 


8 


f.h.aA 


7 


1 


2 


7 






8 


F.T.A. 


4 






J 




5 


4' . ■-■ 


Journalism 


2 




3 






7 


11 


Marchiiifi\Band 


20. 


13 


6 


17 




2* 

15 


11 


Pep Club \ 


23 


16 


14 , 


22 




9 


10 ■ . 


Spanish Club 


5 




8 


. 5 ■ . 








Stage Band' 


4 


1 




' 4* 

5 ' " 




\ 2* 

V 13 


1* 

5 


Student^ Counc 


5 ■ 


7 


4 - 


5 


. 6 


10 


Varsity Club 


■ 11 


10 


6 


7 


'■■ 11 ■ 


4 


Woodworking 


. 11 


5 


'8 


-6 • ^ 


9 


2 


4-H Ciub 


22 


5 


4 


1 


1 ■ ■ ' 


■ 6 


Boys] Athletic 


:s 16. 


6 




5 






Baseball '"'ciub 


2 












Science .Club 


.4 


























French Club 








' 2 


1 


3 


Welding 








f 


■ "l- 






■ 






1 

2 






Auto Mechanic 








1 


1 


. 1 


Nat'l. Honor 
Society 










- 4 ' 


10. 


Majorette 






1 


1 


■ 3 ': 


3 


All -Area Band 












2 


Queen. Cand. 










/ 


2 


Jr. Usher 1 














Girls' Athletic 
teams 1 | 13 








1 





Observed only;. %• ^ . 135 



102 

' Of considerable import -in ascertAining the adequacy of students' 
extra-class involvement is the number of activities in which each individual 
pupil is involved!^ At Fott Gay High, the mean number of activijties in which 
seventh graders actively. participate is 2.2, while the average number of 
activities which they observe without participating is .3. Eighth grade 
pupils likewise actively participate in 2.2 activities on tiie average, but 
they. observe only .1 activities. Somewhat less involvement is apparent in 
the ninth grade where pupils actively participate in 2.0 activities and 

observe 2ero activities on the average. Tenth graders ostensibly show more 

^ ft 

enthusiasm for extra-class activities than do^seventh,- eighth, and ninth 
graders, although their means of 2.5 for active participation and .2 for 
observation are only slightly elevated. Surprisingly, eleventh graders ► - 
show a regression in involvement with means of 2.1- and .2 for active par- 
^ tipipation and observation, respectively. In accordance with one's in- 
tuitive expectations, the seniors, with respective means of 3.4 and .1, 
far surpass their nearest competitors, the sophomores, in active par- 
ticipation. ' 

It should be noted that the coiq>ari8ons just made are not on tlje 
basis of variations among the groups which demonstrate differences at 
s^atl^tlj:al4y^ignific levels. Whijle the differences may reasonably 
be regarded as "straws in the wind," it should be admitted that they might 
have occurred "by accident." The figures offered here are primarily for 
•future comparisons to determine whether or not changes actually take place. 
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REPORTS BY FORT GAY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF THEIR PARTICIPATION 
IN EXTRA-CIASS ACTIVITIES" 



Grade 7 





Number of Activities 


Number of Activities 




Student 


in which Student 


in which' Student was 


Total Number of 


Code No. 


Actively Participated 


Involved as Obiserver 


Activitiiss 


7-1 


0 


n 


u 


7-2 


1 


ts ^ 


T 
X 


7 - 3 


1 


n 




7-4 


2 


0 \ 




7-5 




5— 




7-6 


2 . 


0 




7-7 


2 


0 


\— ^ 


7-8 


0 


6 1 


\ 5- ^ 


7-9 


2 


n 


1 ' o 


7 10 


2 


n 
u 


^ — \ 


7-11 


1 


n 
u 


i 


7-12 


1 


n 
u 


i 


7-13 


1 • . 


0 


n 
1 


7-14 


0 


n 
u 


0 


7 - 15 


1 


n 

u 


i 


7 - 16 


1' 


u 


1 


7 - 17 


3 ^ 


u 


3 


•7-18 


4 


n 
u 


4 


7-19 


2 


n 
u 


2 


7-20 


0 


u 


0 


7-21 


2 


i 


3 


7 - 22 


•J 


n 
u 


3 


.7 - 23 




u . 


3 


7 - 24 


2 


U 


2 


7-25 


0 


u 


0 . " 


7 ^- 26 


•J 


1 


4v 


7-27 


4 «> ' \ 


± 


c 


7-28 


5 


n 
u 


5 


7-29 


5 


i > 


,6 


/ - 30 


1 


n 
u 


1 


7-31 


1 


u 


1 


7 - 32 


2 




2 


7-33 


0 


u 


0 


7-34 


2 


1 


3 


7-35 


4 


u 


4 


7-36 


4 


e 


4 


7-37 


1 


0 


1 ' 


7-38 


1 


1 


2 


7 39* 


2 


1 .. 


3 


7-40 


1 


0 


, 1 . 


7 - 41 


2 


0 . . 


' 2 


7 - 42 


3 


. 0 


3 


7-43 


1 


\ 0 


1 


. 7 - 44 


0 


0 


0 


7 0 45 


2 


0 


2 


7-46 


1 


0 


■ 1 
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Continiied 



Student 
Code No. 



Number of Activities 

in which Student 
Actively Participated 



Number of Activities 
in which Student was 
Involved as Observer 




Total Number o£ 
Activities 
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REPORTS BY FORT GAY HIGH SCHOOL .STUDENTS OF THEIR PARTICIPATION 
IN EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES ^ ' > 



Grade 8 



Student 
Code No. 


Numbier of Acl 
in Vhich Sti 
Actively Part 


:ivities 

ident 

icipat'ed 


iJumber of Activities ; 
in which Studtent was 
Involved as/Observer 


■ i ' ■ .■■ 

Total Nunier of. 
Activities 


•8-1 


4 




. 0/ , . 




8 - 2 


4 - [ 


0 




0-3 




■■ . /U 




8-4 


5 • y 


■' '■'/ 0 


5 • . 


.8 0 5 


hf- 


/ 0 ■ ■. . 


3 


8 - 6 




■/ •. 0 • - 




8-7 


0/ 


/ . 0- 


■ 10 


8-8 




/■■ '0 . " 


10- 


8 - ,9 • 




0 


fO 


8 - 10 


.,/ 0 


. . '■/ 


'0 .. ' 


■ 1 0 . • 


8-11 


/ 2 


^0 


• ■:! 2 ■ ■ . ' ■ • 


8-12 


/ 2- 


■ / 


0 


' -. .1 2 


8 - 13 


1 . . 


0 : 


Il . 


8-14 


4 


0 ' 


i- "4 ■ ■ . ■ . 


8 - 15 


2 




" ! '2 " 


8 - 16 


1 


0 ' . 


• 1 1 


8 - 17 


2 -■ 


0 ^ 


2 


8 - 18 


0 


0 


•i 0- 


8 - 19 


0 


0 


! 0 


8 - 2Q 




0 


1 5 


8-21 


0 


0 




8 - 22 


1 


0 


!• 1 


8 - 23 


0 


0 


1 0' 


8-24 


0 


0 


n 


8 - 25 


• 0 • . 


V 0 t 


0 . 


8-26 


3 


■ 0 


■J 


8 - 27 




0 


1 


8 - 28 • 


2 


0 




8 - 29 


1 


0 




,8-30 


1 


0 


1 


8 - 31 


■> 


0 




8 - ^? 


1 


0 


1 - 


a - 


1 


0 


1 " 


8 - 




0 


3 


8 - 35 




0 


2 


_fi - 36 


1 


0 


1 


8 - 37 


1 


0 


1 


8 - 38 


1 


0 


1 


8 - 39 


1 


0 


1 


8 - 40 


2 


0 


2 


-S-- 41 


0 


0 


0 . 


8 - 42 


0 


0 " 


0 


JL- 43 


5' 


0 


5 


8 - 44 


6 




8 


,8-45 


0 


0 


0 


8 - 46 


1 


1 


2 
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Continued 
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Continued 



Student 
Code No. 



Number of Activities 

in which StudeAt 
Actively jparticipat^d 



Number of Activities 
in which Student was 
Involved as Observer 




Total Number of 
Activities 



EKLC 
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REPORTS BY FORT GAY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF THEIR PARTICIPATION 
IN EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 



Grade 9 



. - • 


NuTober of Activities 


Number of Activities 




Student 


In which Student 


In which Student was 


Total Number 


Code No. 


Actively Participated 


Involved as Observer 


Activities 


9' - 1 


3 


1 


4 


9-2 


0 


0 


0 - 


9-3 


7 ■■ • 


2 


9 


9 - U 


3 


0 


3 


9 - S " 


4 


. 0 


4 


9-6 


1 


0 




9-7 


2 


0 


2 


9-8 


3^ 


0 


3 


9-9 


1 


0 


1 


9 - 10 




0 


2 


9 - 11 


0 


0 


- " 0 


9-12 


1 


0 


^1 


9-13 


0 ' i 


0 


0 


9.-14 


1 


0 




9 - IS 




0 


^2 


9 - 16 




(. Q_ 


2 


9-17 




1 • 


2 


ft to* 

9-18 


3 


0 


a 


9-19 


3 


0 




9-20 


L 


0 




9-21 


3 


0 


3 


9-22 


S 


0 


5 ■ 


9-23 


L 


1 


5 


9 - 24 




1 


1 


y - 25 


3 


0 


3 


9-26 


1 


. 0 


1 


0 07 


/ 1 


0 


1 


y - zo 


U 


0 


0 


y - zy 


U 


0 


' 0 


' y - 30 


U 1 


0 


0 


yv - J i 


U 


0 ' 


0 


9-32 


U 


0 . 


0 


Q — QQ 
y - J3 


U 


0 


0 


_y - 


U 


U 


0 


y - 


9 


U 


0 

2 


9-36 


2 


0 


9 


9 - 37 


2 


0 


2 


9 - 38 


3 


0 


3 


9 - 39 


1 ^ 


0 


1 


9 -■ 40 


1 


0 


1 


9 - 41 


3 


' 0 ' 


3 


9-42 


1 


. 0 


1 


9-43 


3 . - 


0 


3 


9-44 


2 


0 . 


2 


9-45 


. 4 


0 


' 4 


9-46 


4 


0 


4 
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> ■ y ■ 
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Continued 



Grade 9 



Student 
Code NOt 


Number of Activities 
,in which Student 
Actively Participated 


Number of Activities 
in which Student was 
Involved as Observer 


Total Nunter of 
Activities . ' 


Q - Zl7 ■ 




U 


7 


Q - Aft 


A 


U 




Q - AQ 


. ^ 


n 

U 


1 


Q . 




0 


0 


Q . (^1 


1 


A 
0 


1 ■ ■ 


Q . ^9 


1 


0 


1 


Q '^'^ 


^ -J 


0 - 


3 


0 - «;a 


U 


0 


f\ 

, 0 


Q - 


' n 

w ■ 


A 

0 


0 


» Q - f^f^ 


1 




3 


0 - ^7 


9 


0 


2 


Q - Rft 


o 


A 
U 


2 


Q - 




A 


1 A 

10 


TOTALS 




~ 1 












MEANS 


2.0 












































• ^ 






















* 












































































- 








































































i 
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REPORTS BY FORT GAY HIGH SCHOOL STUDI 
IN EXTRA-CLASS ACT] 



Grade 10 



S tudent 
Code No^. 


Number of n Activities 

in which Student 
Actively Participated 


Number oJ 
in which 
Involved 


10-1 


9 


C 


10' - 2 


0 


c 


10-3 


1? '• 


c 


10-4 


■ ■ 


0 


10 - 5 






10-6 






10 - 7 


1 


3 


10-8 





9 


" 10-9 


9 


0 


10 - 10 


-J ; 


9 


10 - 11 


0 


0 


.10-12 




9 


/ 10-1^ 


-a 


9 


1 10 - lA 


1 


9 


1 10 - 1 S 


0" 


0. 


f in - ifi 


9 


0 


10-17 


7 


0 


10 - 1ft 


0 


0 


10 - IQ 


f; 


0 


10-90 


9 


0 


10-91 


0 


Q 


10 - 99 




3 


10-9^ 


1 


. 9 


10 - 24 


A- 


0 


10 - 9"; 


1 

ill 


. 9 


10 - 26 


(i 

^ 


9 


10 - 27 


0 


9 


10 - 28 


9 


9 


«-10 - 2Q 




0 


10 - "^0 


9 


9 


' 10-^1 


-5 


9 


10 - "^7 


L 


0 


10 - 


9 * . 


— IL 


in - -^L 


1 


-iL 


10 - 


9 


iL. 


in - ^fi 


1 


^ J3_ 


10 - ^7 


^. 


2:. 


10 - 3fi 


4 


1 


in - 


4 


0 


10 - dn 


1 


1 


10 -'41 




9 


10 -.42 




n 


10 - 43 


? 


n 


10 - 


2 


0 


10 - 45 


S . 


0 


10 - 46 


4 


.0 


i 


14^ 



ERIC 



OF THEiR PARTICIPATION 
EES 



tivities 
ient Was 
Observer . 


/■ 

Total Nun^er of 
Activities 




2 




0 




3 




. 4 




mm . 

7 




4 




4 




1 




2 




3 




0 




5 




3 




1 




0 




2 




.7 




2 




6 




2 


— 


0 




^ — 6 


=— 


1 




4 




1 




0 




0 




2 t 




5 




2 




3 




4 




2 




1 




2 




1 




5 




■5 




4 




2 




5' 




3 




3 . 




2 




5 




4 



Continued 



Continued 



Grade 10 



o Luoenu 


MumDer or /icuiviuies 

xn wnicn oLUoenu 
Acuivexy .iraruxcxpaueo 


MumDer ox: Activities 
in vnicn btuaent was 
Invo Ived a s Observer 


Total NunuDer or 
Activities 


10-47 


0 


0 


0 


10 - 48 


3 


0 . 


3 


1,0 - 49 


4 ^ 


1 ■ 


5 


10 - 50 


2 - 


0 


2 


10 - 51 


2 


0 


2 


10 - 52 


^ ^ ^ T 


0 


■ 1 . - 


10 - 53 


3 \ 


0 


3 


10 - 54 


3' 


- 0 


3 


10-55 


3' 


0 


■ , 3 


10 - 56 


0 


0 


0 


10 - 57 


2 


0 


2 


10 - 58 


0. 


0 


0 


10 - 4g 


4 


0 


4 


10 - fiO 


3 


0 


3 


in - 61 


4 


0 


4 


10 - fi9 


2 


0 


2 


10 - fi3 


1 


0 


1 


10 - 64 


1 


0 


1 • 


TOtALS 


157 


12 


169 










MEANS 


2.5 




2.6 








- 












• 










* 














I 






















\ 








\ . 
















\ 




- 
















• 






: 
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REPORTS BY FORT GM HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF THEIR PARTICIPATION 
IN EXTRA- CLASS ACTIVITIES 



Grade 11 



Student- 
Code. No. 


Number of Activities 
in which Student \ 
Actively Participated 


Number of Activities 
in which Student was 
Involved as Observer 


XVUCIX i^UCUpcx OJL 




1 ^ 
1 




1 


11 o 
— LI - / 




V ^- 

\ ' 


1 


11 o 


z 


\ ° — 


, 2 




0 


.\ I 


\0 , , 


— U — !- 5_ 


4 


; \ I 


4 


11 ^ 

— U — - n 


1 ' - " 
1 


V:^ — 


1 \ 


1_1 =_/ 


■ ■■ 1 




1 \^ ' 


11 O 

— LJ — =_ 8 


1 


V?— 


2 


11 _^ Q . 





— — — ^ " 


0 


1 'l 1 A 
U 111 


::: Q — 


' \ — 


7 


11 - 11 


*+ 




» 4 


11 - 12 


2 


U 


2 


11 - 13 


0 


U 


0 


11 - 14 


1 

X 


U 


1 . 


11 - 15 


2 ^ 


U 


2 


11 - 16 


1 

X 


U 


I 


11 - 17 


X 


u 


1 


11 - 18 


2 

i — -v^... 


u 


2 


11 - 18 




. u 




11 - 19 


0 


u 


0 


11 '20 


n 


1 


1 


11 - 21 


1 


0 . 


^ 1 


11 - 22 


\ 1 


0 . 


1 . 


11 - 2*^ 




0 


2 




\ 1 


0 


1 


W\ - 2S 


\ 'n 


1 


1 


11 - 26 




0 


2 


11 - 27 




0 


4 


n - 2ft 


/ J 


2 


5 


11 - 29 

XX ^7 


/. 1 


» 0 


1 


11 - 30 

X X ^ \J 




0 


2 


11 - 31 


1 

X > 


0 


V 1 - 


11 - 32 




U 


0 


11 - 34 


0 


u 


0 


11 - 35 




U 


3 


U - 36 


.0 


0 


0 


11 - 37 


7 


0 


7 


U - 39 


2 


0 


2 


11 - 39 


■ 3 \ . • 


0 


3 


U - 49 


■ 7 ^ 


0 


7 


11 - 41 


3 - 


0 


3 


11 - 42 


6 


0 


6 


11 - 43. 


3 ' 


0 


3 


11 - 44 


4 


1 


5 


11 - 45 


4 


1 


5 


11 - 46 


2 


1 


„ 3 



Continued 
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Continued 



Grade 11 \ 



Student 
Code No. 


Number of Activities 

in which Student 
Actively Participated 


Number of Activities 
in which Student was 
Involved\ as Observer 


Total Numbe 
Activitie 


11 - 47 


1 >. 


— ■ — % 


1 


11 - 48 


1 
1 


0 


1 


11 / n 

11 - 49 


1 


0 ; 


1 


11 c /\ 

11 - 50 


4 


0 


4 


11. CI 

11' - 51 


3 


; 0 


3 < 


11 . •^"9 




U 


3 


11 - 53 


3 


1 


4 


11 - 54 


4 


1 


5 


11 - 55 


2 


1. 


3 


11 - 56 


3 


0 


3 


11 - 57 


1 
1 


1 


2 - 


11 - 58 


1 
1 


0 


1 


11 - 59 


5 


0 . . 


5 


11 - 60 


2 


1 

1 


3 


11 ^ 61 


1 
1 


0 


1 


U - §2 


2 


ft 

0 


2 


u - W 


1 

1 


0 


1 . 






15 


146 










MEANS 


2, 1 


• 2 


2,3 
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KEPORTS BY FORT GAY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF. THEIR PARTICIPATION 
IN EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 



J Grade 12 



Student 
Code No. 


Number of Activities ' • 

in which Student 
Actl'yely Participated 


Nuinber of AntAMi tit^ts 

»*»iHfc^ C JL Vi/ 4. JnXf U X V X U XC 0 
WiiXV*Il 0 UUUt?ilU Woo 
XtlVO 1 VPfl A fl nH QO 1*VOT* 


iocai NumDer or 

ACuXVXCXeS 


12-1 


4 


. 0 


4 


. 12 r 2 - 


5 


0 


5 


12-3 


1 


1 


2 


12-4 


«7 


0 


7 


12-5 


8 


1 


9 


12-6 


10 


0 


10 


12-7 


14 


0 


- 14 


- 8 




0 


13 


12-9 


7 


1 


8 


12 " iQ 


3 


0 


3 


12 - 11 


7 


0 


7 ' 


12 i2- 


1 


0 


11 


- 13 




2 


6 


^Ui - 10. 


1 


0 


1 


11 1 c 

" n 


1 


0 


1 


±Z - Ifa 


1 1' 
11 


0 


11 - 


_^LA - 17 


4 


0 


4 


±Z - 18 




0 


0 


12 - 19 


1 


0 


1 


_L2. _- 20 


0 


1 


1 


-12.- 21 


4 


. 0 


4 


22 




0 " 


4 


12 - 23 




0 


'.1 


JL2 - 24 




0 


0 


12 - 25 


1 


0 


1 


-12 - 26 


2 


0 


2 


12 - 27 


2 




2 


10 00 
12 - 28 


2 ' 


0 ■ 


2 


1 0 00 
12 - 29 


.0 


0 


0 


12 - 30 






4 


1 0 0 1 
12 - 31 


1 


0 


1 


1 0 00 
12 - 32 


2 


0 


2 


1 0 00 


1 


0 * 


•1 


1 0 Q/i 


. 0 


0 


0 . 




n 




0 


19 - ^fi 


1 


0 


1 ^ 


12 - 37 




0 


2 


12 - ^fi 


0 


n 


0 


12 - 


1 


0 


, ■ 1 


12 - 40 




n 


1 


12 - 41 


> ■ 

3 


.0 


3 


12 - 42 


0 


0 


0 


12 - 43 


2 


0 


2 


12 - 44 


4 


0 


4 


12 --45 


1 


0 


■ 1 






6 


137 • 


MEANS 


3.4 


.1 


•3.5 
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Is invo Ivemeht vide or narrow? 



0/ 



One could^rea^dily concliicje from the mean figures on extra- 
class participation that Fort Gay High's students are adequately involved 
in 'extra-class activities, Uhforttmately, closer scrutiny results in a 
less optimistic appraisal. It is the case that a few students, by par- 
ticipating in many activities, tend to inflate the means. Of far more ^ 
serious concern should be the finding that 7 seventh graders, iX eighth 
graders, 13 ninth graders, 9 tenth graders, 8 eleventh graders, an<r<7^ 
twelfth graders reported they were neither active participants nor ob- 
sein^'ers of any extra-class activities whatsoever. 

\ If a recommendation were to be made concerning Fort Gay 
High School's program of extra-class activities at this point,, it would 
appear intensive efforts should be exerted to involve every student in at 
least one (and preferably more) extra-class activity. These efforts 
especj.ally need'to l9e focused on eighth- and ninth-grade students.^ 
It\will be recalled' that the mean nuniber of activities In which ninth 



grad^ers were actively involved (2.0) was the lowest of any grade, while 

\ * - ^ " • 

the 14 eighth graders and 13 ninth graders who were not involved in a 

\ . - . . ^ 

single activity indicated that these two grades had the greatest incidences 
of non- involvement. 

A second recommendation might be that more detailed guidelines 
for extra-class activities now extant be formulated. Included in such 
guidelines might be the general goals, purposes, and anticipated scope 
of each activity; the requirements (if any) for membership or participa- 
tion on the part of the student; procedures to be adhered to in making 
budgets, raising funds to support activities, banking funds, and expend- 
ing monies; the extent and nature of guidance and/or control of membiers 
and their activities to be exercised by faculty sponsors; and accept- 
able times and places for meetings*. ^ acx 
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Although the desideratum of 100% participation in extra-class 
activities is not being achieved at Fort Gay High School, the staff 
and present administration are to be commended for their evident attei^ti 
to prl^yide a range of activities , so broad as to provide something ap- 



propriate for each student. 



"L-.-S-.- 
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Program of Thompson Elementary School 
Curriculum * 



What courses are taught at Thompson School? 

•The following courses are designated by the West Virginia Board ,^ 

of Education as required to be taught in all public elementary schools:* 

^ . ■ ■ 

, Arithmetic (K-8) * • .. ^ 

Art (K-8) , ' . 

Language Arts * 

. English -(3-8) • 

Reading (K-8) . . . ' ' 

Spelling (2-8) , ^ 

Writing (1-8-)— . , 
Health (K-8) 
Science (K-8) 
^ or 

Science-Health in Combination (K-8) 

Music '(K-8)n . '* • . 

Physical Education (K-8) 

Social. Studies (K-8) . - 

Additionally, the following courses are designated as optional 

subjects which may be taught in the elementary schools: 

Agriculture 
Handicrafts 
Household Arts 
Modem Foreign Language 
Applied Music 

Scrutiny of the daily schedules of the Thompson Elenfentary 
School teachers reveals that all subjects required by the State Board 
are being taught with one possible exception, namely health. Only one teacher 
the fourth grade, has specifically listed health on the daily schedule. 
Hopefully, the other teachers are teaching science-health in combination, 
as is permitted by the State while listing it on their respective schedules 
as science. - ^ ^ . 

None of the courses the St arte has designated as optional are . 
being taught at Thompson. Of particular concem^should be the absence 
of instruction in instxrumental music which is available to studentis at 

^ Standards for Classification. Elementary Schools . West Virginia ' 
State Department of Education, State Capitol, Charleston, West Virginia, 
April 1972, p.;4; ^IbO < • ^ 
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Fort ,Gay Elementary who go -to the high school building for this instruction. 
Some provision should be* made .for Thonpson students to have access to In- 
sti^mental instruction, . ' / 

■ A positive aspect of the curricular offerings at Thompson is a 

basic education unit. Pupils in this unit generally have IQ's of 70 
or below and are more than one year below expected grade level on achieve- 
ment test scores. A further positive aspect of the curriculum is remedial 
instruction in reading a^id mathematics for all grades. Remedial reading' 
is taught by a teacher who devotes the entire school day" to this task. 
Remedial math instructidn is. by the kindergarten teacher who spends the 
afternoons at this, task, as her kindergarten pupils' school day ends 
at 12:30. p. .m. ^ , ' - . 

What Is fhe organizational pattern at Thompson School ? 

Thompson's student body of 156 pupils includes kindergarten 
through grade six. The self-contained classroom is the basic organiza- 
tional plan for all grades. There is one section of each grade. Inso- 
far as pupil-teacher ratio is concerned, this organizational pattern 
appears suitable for Thoiiq)son. The number of pupils . enrolled in e^ch 
grade during the spring semester of the- 1972-73 school year was as follows: 

Kindergarten - 20 

Grade 1-22 ^ 
Grade 2-24 
Grade 3-20 

Grade 4-15 . ■ 

\ Grade 5 - 17 • 

^ Grade 6-23 

Basic Education - 15 . " 
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Art and vocal music instruction represent modifications of the 
self-contained classroom pattern of organization, as do the remedial 
math and readinjg instruction mentioned previously. An itinerant art- 
teacher visits Thompson one day per week, providing instruction at each 
grade level. Art periods for the upper grades last one hour, while those . 
for the lower grades are approximately 40 -minutes in length. Vocal 
music instruction is by ^a second itinerant teacher whose schedule is \ 
similar to that of the art teacher. ' For the fifth and sixtl;i grades, two 
visiting, teachers conduct physical education classes on Friday. The 
absence of a gjnmasium must surely hamper instruction in physical educa- . 
tion when weather conditions are unfavorable. 

The principal at^ Thompson reports that teachers do practice 
intra-class grouping to better tailor instruction to the needs of the 
pupils • Especially is this true in math and reading. 

A ■ 

TwQ aides are available and assisji: in kindergarten and lower grades 

What (curriculum guides exist? 

. . ■ * ' 

Written courses\of study prepare^ by local personnel do not 
exist; only such materia ls\of this nature as are furnished by various 
book companies are available\ Thompson does have. a very idealistic, 
written school philosophy, and"\eachers ^re required to prepare daily 
lesson plans. 

What extra -class activities are available? 

The. extra-class program appears \o be one of the weakest aspects 
of the curriculum at Thompson School. Only'xone such activity, the 4-H 
Club, is afforded students. • V 

152 \ 
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Program of Fort Gay Elementary School 
CurriculmrT^ 



What courses are offered? 

The subjects taught at Fort Gay Elementary are, of course, 
'essentially the same^as those at Thompson Elementary. Health, - however, 
is listed on the daily schedules of more than half the teachers in contrast 
to' only one at Thomp?5on Elementary. 

The following subjects are taught at each grade level: 

Arithmetic 
Art 

Language Arts 

English ^ 

Reading ^ 

Writing 

Spelling 

Science ^ 

Music (Vocdl) \ 
Physical Education 
Social Studies 

Additionally, Fort Gay Elementary 'students have access to in- 
struction in instrumental music for which they may go to Fort Gay High 

School, A basic education unit, remedial instruction in math and read- 

. . *" t 

ing at all grade levels, and speech therapy are available. 

What is the Orgai^lgational pattern? 

/ ' ' 

Fort Gay Elementary ' s student body is, composed of grades K-6. 

There are 4,1 'pupils in kindergarten. These pupils are instructed by 

one teacher with the assistance of two aides. The first grade, with 7^ 

pupils, is divided into three sections of 24, 24, and 27 pupilr> respectively. 

The second grade's . 68 pupils are in two sections of 34 pupils each.* • 

Fifty-six third -grade pupils are divided into two sections of 28 each. 

In the fourth grade, there is one section of 26 pupils and one section 

of 28 pupils, making a total of 54. There are three sections of fifth 
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graders, coinposed of 23, 24, and 24 students each. Two sections with 
memberships of 25 and 27 comprise the sixth grade. The pupil/ teacher 
ratio of 34:1 in the second grade is a bit high. 

At each. grade level, except the fifth, the organizational 

pattern is essentially the self-contained classroom with art and 

I, 

vocal music being taught by ivinerant teachers. Also, students are 
taken from^the regular classrooms for instruction by the remedial 
reading and math teachers and for speech therapy. 

The fifth grade is departmentalized. One instructor- teaches 
language arta, a second science and spelling, and the third mathematic 
and social studies. 

What extra-class activities are available? 

Extra-class activities afforded Fort Gay Elementary's students 
are 4-H Club, West Virginia Club (grades 5-6), and Boy Scouts. ^ The 
scouts meet at the high school, and this activity is supervised by a 
,high school faculty member, * 
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Guidance Services for Elementairy Schools 

Guidance services are an integral part of the curriculum of the 
Fort Gay High School, • Counselors are available to provide all basic 
guidance vservices with particular emphasis on^ educational and vocational 
planning. 

At the elementaxTT level, the responsibility for guidance .services 
rests with the principals and teachers of the schools, If the services 

■ ' \ ■ : . 

and resources of the central office staff are properly utilized by the 
principals and teachers, the elementary schools can have. a comprehensive 
guidance program. For instance, the central office can provide the 
following services:' - 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



Organization and supetvision of the State-County Testing program, 

> ■ i« ■ 

Organization and supervision of the County Testing program. 

Provision and/ or administration of special tests, ' / 

Supervision or administration 'of all .special aptitude tests. 

Scoring of test results, . .. 

Evaluation of test results, 

■ . -. ' ^ 

Referral services (psychological, physical, welfare) , 
Assistance in providing trans it ipnal services- (orientation day) . 
Assistance as , needed in placement, siervices, > 
Provide group counseling, 

Provide educational and occupational information. 
Research and statistical services. 
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SCHOOL PLANT 



The primary purpose of a school plant is to provide housing 
within which educational programs can be conducted. Ccnceptually., 
school buildings should link educational and human objectives with 
shelter and services into a coherent effect. Of course, it is also 
desirable that the buildings be as safe, comfortable, and attractive 
as possible. In assessing the school plants of the Fort Gay-Thompson, 
areas, the study team followed criteria that considered site location ' 
and development, sanitary facilities, building construction, classroom 
space, special roomsj- supportive facilities, and health and safety 
features as well as general adaptability to the educational programs. 
No attempt was made by the study team to compare facilities with., 
other schools within Wayne County. Rather, the concern of the team 
was whether adequate school plants' were being provided to meet the 
educational needs of the students. The following descriptions of the 
school buildings of the Fort Gay-Thompson area are brief abstracts 
taken frbm data collected by on-site inspections. 

- ' Fort- Gay High School 

■ ■ •* ■ • t .1 ' ■ 

Fort Gay High iSchool houses grades 7 through 12. Total en- 

■ • . ' ■ . 

rollment as of the end of school year ' 1972-73 was 540. 



Site ^ 

The main school buildings are located on a site of about one 
acre. The school faces main traffic artery and is adjacent to a 
secondary strfeet. Students cross this secondary street when moving 
from the main building, to either the gymnasium of art building. The 

156 ^ 
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front lawn is grass -covered, but areas between tl>e buildings are not. 
There are a; few low places where water collects. Nine. additional acres, 
including a football field with bleachers^ are located nearby. 

Main Building 

This two-story structure was ^built in 1931. The exterior walls 
of the building are of brick, and the interior walls are of solid masonry 
with ceramic brick overlays in the halls. The hall floors are concrete • 
and the classroom floors wooden. Ttje ceilings are plaster covered. 
Interior stairs (located in the center of the building) are made of 
concrete, with metal edges on each step. At each en<l' of the building, 
an exterior metal stairway is^ provided. Exterior double doors are pro- 
vided with safety glass and inside panic hardware: The classroom doors 
are wooden With a small glass panel,, open outward, and are inget 20 
inches. The flat ro6f is built up of fire resistant materials. The 
lighting is bcxth f Itioxescent and incandescent. Some of, the rooms with 
incandescent lighting measured as low as five foot-candles. Otily two 
restrooms, one for. the boys, and one for ^he girls, are provided. A 
cold water fountain, with one bubbler, is found on both the first and 
second floors. A gas-fired furnace, located centrally, heats the building. 
The water supply and the sewage disposal are connected to the city 
^ system. In case of fire, two water hoses (connected to large spigots) 
are provided on each floor. A stored pressure fire extinguisher is 
located on the first floor, and a chemical fire extinguisher is found on 
the second floror. . An elQctric fire alarm system (s provide^^.. 6y virtue 
of both the outside and the. inside walls being iiiasonry, and the class- 
room floors being wooden, a ''chimney effect'* could be produced during a 
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fire. That is, drafts would be created which would flow from the halls 
to the classroom windows, producing rapid burning of the wooden floors. 

liOcated on the first floor of the building are 6 classrooms, 
boys' and •girls ' restVooms, the administrative oj^fices, and a 'gym with a 
stage that is no longer put to use. On .the second floor are 9 
classrooms, a library, a guidance office, and 2 teacher lounges.. 

Gymnasium ,\ : \ . 

This physical education ^cility was constructed in 1967. The . 



exterior walls of the building are of concrete blocks wiith,.parts 
of the building overlaid with mason stone for increased aesthetic appeal. 
The inside walls are also of concrete blocks. The stairway leading from 
the gyimiasium po the classroom^ is of .metal* Those leadinjg to the 
dressing rooms are of concrete. The ceiling and roof ar^ built up of 
f ire-resibtant materials* The window frames are metal, and windows 

are tinted. There are 4 exits, each having double doors with inside 

' ■' - ' -/A , 

panic hardware. The gymnasium floor mieasures approximately 7,268 square.. 

feet. The pull-out bleachers will seat approximately 800 spectators. 

There is only one storage room, measuring aibout 72 square feet. The 

building is heated by a gas burning furnace. The water supply and sewage 

disposal systems are connected to the city system. There is an electric 

fire alarm system: There is one water fountain in the gymnasium. The 

boys* dressing facility contains a 64-square-foot community shower room 

with 9 shower heads. The restrqom contains three lavatories, two 

urinals, and one water closet. Two hundred and eighty seven lockers 

are provided in a room with 495 square feet of ' space. The dressing 

facility for the girls is comparable. The 864 square- foot classroom 

above the lobby is used for. classes. 
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Other Buildings 

. I" 
The,, industrial arts, vocational agriculture; and band buildings 

have exterior ''and interior walls of concrete blocks, dry wall ceilings, 

and concrete floors. 

The art building has been converted from a residence. 

It is a wooden ^rame building with wooden floors arid a shingle roof. 

Conclusions . 

The hodge-podge assortment of buildings comprising the Fort Gay 
High School facility presents ari extremely poor environment for a .modem 
high -quality, high school program. ^ 

The absence of a cafeteria, a too-small library, inadequate 
toilet' and lavatory facilities, inadequate lighting in some rooms, 
inadequate space for equipment storage (especially in the science and 
art rooms) and the overall general appearance of the buildings are 
obvious weaknesses of the facility. The absence of any blacktop for 
walks or play areas is notable. 
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Approximate Sq. Ft. 
No. of Rooms Per Room 


louBi uapacicy 

25 Sq. Ft. -per Pupil 


8 


550 




-2 


616 1 




1 


594 • 1 




1 - 


572 




1 


374 


> 


1 


356 






301 


SPECIAL ROOMS 




* 


Indust. Arts (? 

100 Sq.> Ft. per Pupil 




18 


Home Ec. (? 30 Sq. Ft. 
Per Pupil 




18 ' 


Band (? 20 Sq. Ft. 
Per Pupil 




50 


..Library (? .25 Sq.' Ft. 
Per Pupil 




38 


Vo. Ag. Building Q 
100 Sq. Ft. Per Pupil " 


/' 

/ ■ - 


■13 


Art Building (§40 Sq. Ft. 
.Per Pupil 


/ 


46 . • ' 



Health Room (? 25 Sq-. Ft. . ' 

Per Pupil ■ 36 



Other ,,^ecial ^rooms include one teachers' lounge, one gynmasium, an 
old gyntfiflsium which is virtually unused, and an administrative suite. 

Total- puprl capacity based on the above data is 520. The total 
enrollment rs 540. 
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Fort Gay Elementary 
Fort Gay Elementary houses grades K-6. Total enrollment .as 
of the end of school year 1972-73 was "431. 

Site . . 

The main building, annex, and cafeteria are built upon a large 

hill. The tei^rain in front of the main building slopes, steeply, and 

^ ^ ' ■ .. '? \ \ 

a hexagonal classroom structure is located at the bottom (concrete 

f ^ . ■ 

' \ ■ 

steps arje provided for ascending or descending the slope). The site 
con3ists of about three acres, and has not. been well landscaped. The 
general school area is free from traffic. Some students have to 
walk to the high school (approximately 100 yards) to catch the school 
bus. ^ 
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Main Building 

Thfs three-story structure was constructed in 1927. The outside - 
walls are of brick veneer and the inside walls are of solid masonry. 
The hall and stairway ceilings are of masonry, and the classroom ceilings 
are of sheetrock. The roof is built up of fire resistant materials. 
Stairway is of concrete. The stairway landing on the second floor iis 
the hallway, into which the doors, from the stairway open, a potentially. \ 
hazardous arrangement in times of panic. The floors of classrooms and halls 
are wooden. The* window frames are metal. Restroom facilities are only 
on the fiifst floor. A drinking fountain with two bubblers is provided 
on each floor. The water supply is connected to the city' system*^. 
Electrical outlets are adec^uate. Each room is equipped with its own 
individual gas heating unit. The lighting is fluorescent and measured 
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■from 15 to 35 foot-candle^. Only natural light is provided in the 
stairway! The fire alarm system is electric, and. a soda-acid fire 
epctinguisher is found on each floor. A fire escape stairway is located 
at 'the rear of the building. 

The first floor of the building contains .the boys' and girls' 
rest rooms, an auditorium, the EPDA offices, and one classroom. The 
second' floor consists of an art room, tw^^^c^^ special educa- 

tion classroom, and a teachers' lounge-. Three classrooms, the ad- 
ministrative office, and a remedial reading room are located on the 
third floor. 

Annex * ■ 

The original portion of this single-story structure waif built 
in 1955. Two additional classrooms were ^dded in 1958. The exterior , 
walls are of brick veneer and the inside walls are all concrete block. 
An 8 foot-wide hallway runs the length of the building, with an exit 
at each end. These double-exit doors are made of wood and .have 
panic hardware. The ceilings are of corrugated metal. . Floors are tile 
over concrete. -«The window frames are metal. Classroom doors are wooden 
with safety-glass- panels. The doors open outwalrd and are inset 28 inches. 
The heat iH the original portion of the building is furnished by a gas 
burning furnace. Additional two rooms have individual gas Heating 
units'. The lighting is' incandescent and measured from 10-20 foot- 
candles in the classrooms and as low as 5 foot-candles in the hall. 
Adequate restroom facilities are provided, and each room contains a 
drinking fountain and a wash basin. The tire alarm system is electrTc, 
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and stored pressuite. fire extinguishers are found toward the ends of 
the halls. , . 

Hexagonal Pod 

This hexagonal pod is the first portion of a proposed open- 
concept elementary school. Future plans call for additional pods and q, 
cafe.teria to be added. The present pod was constructed in 1972. The 
outside walls are of brick veneer. Within, there are no walls separat- 
ing the c las sroom- units, <At the time of inspection, teachers had 
closed off the classrooms by means of sliding partitions anii were not . 
applying the open concept). The floars are of , tile over concrete, and 
the ceilings are of. accoustical tile. The roof is constructed of built- 
up fire* Resistant materials. Each teaching ji'nit. has two doors leading 
to the outside. ■ lliese doors^are metal framecl with glass panels. These 
panels are not of safety glass. The lighting is fluoxscent and measured 
40 foot-candles. The fire alarm system is electric. " There is a water . 
fire extinguisher located in each, teaching unit. There are no windows. 
Heat and air conditioning are furnished by indiviiiual roof-top units. 
There are two restrooms in the , building. Two teaching units share 
restroom facilities, which consist of a water closet and a lavatory. 
A drinking fountain is in each teaching unit- 

\ ■ ! 

C afeteria Building 

This one-room stinicture was built in 1954. Both inside and 

outside walls are of concrete blocks. The floor is tile. The'roof is 

\ 

covered with asphalt shingles. The dining equipment within can be folded 
up and stored along -the walls. Adequate kitchen equipment is furnished. 
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Conclusions 

The school facility consists of a hodge-podge of\ buildings. 
The 2 newest buildings, the annex and the hexagonal i^od, pre adequate \ 
structures, but students in the hexagonal pod have to walk approximately 
100 yards to get to the cafeteria. 

The main building, constructed in 1927, is totally inadequate, 
and should be replaced as soon as possible. Also, blacktop areas for 
walk%, play or parking are entirely lacking. n 
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Thompson Elementary 




Thompson Elementary houses grades K through)/ 6. Total enroll 

ment as of the end of school year 1972-73 was 13&. 

// 

Site 

The three-acre site is located on secondary paved road, free 
from any intersections and away from hea^ traffic. The general terrain 
of the site slopes gradually, which allOTS adequate drainage. Most of 
the site is covered with grass which wears thin in winter and produces^ 
a cleaning problem in wet weather. /However, a grarvelXsd--parking lot 




has been provided for the staff and ^^flsitors 



Main Building f 

This one-story structure was built in 1957. Both, the exterior 
and interior walls are of concrete blocks. The floors throughout are 
of concrete with tile overlays. Ceilings are wooden. The flat roof 
is covered with tar and gravel. The doors to the restrooms open inward, 

/ , • • \- 

. / with, the boys' restroom ^containing three urinals, two water closets, 

/ ' ' ' ^ . 

and two lavatories, and the girls' restroom containing five water closets 
and two lavatories. The 8 foot-wide halls contain 2 drinking fountains, 
each with 2 bubblers. The entrance and exit doors are wooden with glass 
. panels and swing outward. They have panic bars but safety glass is 
no^ provided. The wooden classroom doors are inset two feet and open 
outward.. Inside- the classrooms, one entire side is covered by windows 
having metal frames and opening inward. The lighting is incandescent 
and measures from 17 to 25 foot-candles. The kitchen is large, con- 
taining all the necessary equipment, and has an outside exit. There 
is no cafeteria (an all-purpose room has been converted into classrooms) . 
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The pupils carry their lunches from the kitchen back to their rooms. 
A small teachers* lounge containing a lavatory and water closet is 
located between the boys' and girls' restooms. The fire alarm is 
electric. At each end of the hall a stored pressure fire extinguisher, 
mounted 10 inches from the floor, is provided. The building is heated 
by a furnace which is coal fed, located in the middle of the building. 
The water supply is from a drilled well, and sewage disposal is to a 
"septic tank. - 

The building contains 6 classrooms, a remedial. reading room, 
an administrative office, 2 restrooms, a teachers' lounge, a kitchen, 
and a combined custodial and furnace room. 

Kindergarten and Special Education Building 

These two one-room prefabricated structures, built in 1972, and = 
located a few yards from the main building, are of wood. The ceilings 
are plaster covered. They have tile floors, and the roof is covered 
with asphalt shingles. There are no windows, as air conditioning is 
provided. The buildings are heated electrically. Within each building 
there is both a dry-chemicaf and.^Stored-pressure fire extinguisher. 
Each has an automatic fire alarm system. A door is located in the front 
and the back of the building. Each doqr contains large glass panels 
which are not of safety glass. Each.ropm has two water faucets, a 
drinking fountain, and a restroom with one water closet. The lighting 
is fluorescent and liieasured 60 foot-candles. 

Cone lusions 

These buildings are in good condition and may be considered adequate 
for housing a traditional elementary school program. However, the absence 
of a cafeteria and gym (or an all-purpose room> limits programs which might 
be developed. Also, ^blacktop areas for walks, play, or parking are notably 
lacking^. Kjg 



THOMPSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PLANT CAPACm 



' • 1 

No. of Booms 


Approximate 
Sq. Ft. per 
Room 


Total Capacity 
@ 30 Sq. tt, per 
Pupil 


Total 
Capacity 




Enrollment 


Relationship 
Enrollment to 
Capacity 


4 


736 ' ■ ■ • 


25, 


100 


1 


81 . 


-19 


2 


768 


26 


52 . \ 


40- 


-12 


SPECIAL ROOMS 

Kindergarten (? 
40 Sq. Ft. 
per pupil 


784 


' 

20 


\ 

i 

1 

1 

20 . ' 


•20, 


' 0 


Basic Educ. @ 
30Sq.Ft, 

per pupil 


784 


26 


26 


■ 15 


• -ir • 


Remedial Reading (? 
30 Sq. Ft. 
per pupil 


4l6 


■ '1 


* 

7 




. - 7 


TOTALS 






•205 


156 


-49 



H 



f 
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SCHOOL .BUS TRANSPORTATION OF FORT GAY- 
THOMPSON SCHOOLS— Spring 1973 

Nine school buses serve the' Fort Gay-Thompson schools. The buses 
are owned and operated by the Wayne County Board of Education,. -Bus routes 
and stops are not mapped or written by the board of education. Each driver 
can change his stops as the situation demands. ' 

The drivers are members of a union and are employed by the board 
of education full time. They are required to wear uniforms. Twelve hours 
of ■ in-service training is given each driver prior to his assuming com- 
plete responsibility as a driver. The board of education does not make de- 
cisions which determine whether or not the buses will run on snow 

days; This responsibility is delegated to the individual drivers. If 

■* 

the driver thinks that it is safe to run the bus, he does soj if he 
thinks that it is too dangerou's, the bus does not run. A large mainten- . 
ance ' garage is operated by the Wayne County Board of Education, and 
it appears that the buses are kept in good safety condition. The average 
life span of a bus is ten years. 

The bus driver has the same authority on his bus as has a 
classroom teacher in^ his classroom. Pupils who create severe 
discipline problems are i?eferred to the principal of the school that 
they attend. There is a copy of rules and regulations posted in each 
bus, and at the beginning of the school year a copy is sent to the 
parents of each pupil. 

The miles traveled by each bus varies from about 40 miles per 
day up to about 80 miles per day (Table I) . Some buses make only one 
trip/ while others make two and three. The earliest that a pupil is 
picked up is 6:30 a.m. This same pupil does not<arrive home until 
4:45 p.m. 171' 
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A survey of pupils shows that the most prevalent time span 
from boarding the^us to beginning class was between 60 and 79 minutes 
(Figure I). This was true for all three schools. Seven percent of 
those riding the bus to Thompson Elementary have a time span from 
boarding the bus to beginning class of 110 to 120 minutes, as compared 
to four percent for Fort Gay High pupils and six percent for Fort 
Gay Elementary pupils. It was also found that Fort bay Elementary pupils 
arrived home sooner than did those of Fort Gay High School or Thompson 
Elementary (Figure II). Eighty eight percent, of the Fort Gay Elementary 
School pupils, have a time span from leaving school by bus to arriving 
home of 45 mintites or less-, as compared to 61 percent of those attend- 
ing Thompson Elementary, and 70 percent of Fort G^y High School 
pupils. 

, ■* 

The Wayne County Board of Education policy for transporting 

/' 

kindergarten; pupils is as follows:- If the pupil attends the monT|ing • 
session, he rides the school bus with the regular pupils in. the morning, 
and a bus makes a special run at noon, transporting the kindergarten 
pupils home from the morning session, and^hen transporting other 
kindergarten pupils to the school for the afternoon s^sion. Those at- 
tending the afternoon session then ride the regular scho3lrTrcrs< in the 
afternoon. However,, due to. enrollment and isolation, no special bus 
is provided for the kindergarten pupils at Thompson and Fort Gay 
Elementary schools. These pupils attend the morning session and are 
then put under the direction of a teacher's aide for the afternoon. 
They then ride the regular school bus with other students in the after- 



noon, 

\ 



iV2 



PI6DIIE ^-TIMESPM FROM BOARDING THE ?US ID BEGIIING CUSS 

Fort 6ay High School: 



, .Fort Gay llementary 



. Thompson Elementary 



50 




Fort Gay High School 



Fort Gay Elementary 



ttompson Eisnientary 



50 
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\ MILES TRAVELED PER BUS AND NUMBER OF PASSENGERS CARRIED 



Bus" Number . 


Capacity 


Miles Traveled 
Per Month 
(March) 


Number of 
Type A* • 
Passenj^ers 


Number of 
Tj^pe B 
Pdssengers 


Number of , 
Tjipe C 
Passengers 


Total 


31 . 


66 


828 

2 trips 


.■■no 


0 


: 2 


112 




60 


1642 


82 ■ 


0 " 




84 . 


36 / 

- / 
/ N 

•/ 


66 


1050 ' - 
3 trips 


' 137 ' 

4 ^ 




— \ 

\ 

■ ■ \ 

\ 


141 ■ 


/' 


60 


' ,910 




0 




115 


41 


66 -.; 


1347 


- 107 
2 trips 


18 


f ■ ■ 


_ 1 


125 


12 


66 , 

# 


1325 


63 


21 




1^ 


85 



*Type A passenger - ^Pupil riding bus more, than 1 mile. . 
B Passenger - Pupil riding bus less than 1 mile 
C Adult employee 



Data for three buses were not available. 
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